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Buying BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS 
is like buying an insurance policy to 
protect your budget — just because you get so much 


more for your money. 


More and more school superintendents, purchasing agents 


and librarians are discovering this truth daily which 


accounts for the ever-increasing demand for 


BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS. 


Available in over 18000 popular juveniles titles — 
most for immediate delivery. Send for catalog and 


special lists today. 


ALSO SEND FOR THE STORY OF THE NEW METHOD “‘POSTER CONTEST.” IT CAN HELP YOU TEACH 
YOUNGSTERS TO KEEP BOOKS CLEAN. A FREE FOLDER IS AVAILABLE—-WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
TODAY! 


N BM MET HOS 50f-Lindliy Gre. 


MANUFACTURERS 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND’' PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 F Huron St Chicag ll. Se ass 
postage pai ut the Post Office at MENASHA, WISCONSIN, and at additional mailing office nder Act of Congress { Marcel 
3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United tes Pos ‘ f October 3, 1917, Section 1103 
amended February 8, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918 

Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. Mailed r 


each. PRINTED IN U.S.A 





With Three Feet Firmly Rooted 
in Space, Earth and Atmosphere 


NO FLIES ON US, no sir. When we set out to 

publish new “There’s Adventure” books for 

boys 11 to 17, we go to the ends of the earth 
. and keep right on going. 


Really became galactic gadabouts with 
publication of latest 3 books in series on 
Sept. 2. 


Started right here with Mother Earth 
and tunnels through, roads on, and bridges 
over her surface. Book’s entitled “There’s 
Adventure in Civil Engineering,” published 
over the objections of our office wit who 
maintains there’s no such thing as a civil 
engineer. Says every engineer he ever met 
was rude to him. We doubt this, but see 
why they should be. 


Sam and Randy Morrow, young heroes 
of “There’s Adventure” series, travel 20,000 
mile route of under-construction Pan- 
American Highway from Juneau, in our 
49th, to Cape Horn. Witness, with fellow- 
readers, practically every construction 
problem ever faced by man, in frozen wil- 
derness, desert, jungle, beach, mountain or 
valley. 


Youngsters will thrill to Morrows’ ad- 
ventures while learning what it takes to be 
a top-notch civil engineer physically, men- 
tally and educationally. 


> Next leg of our publishing journey car- 
ried us into the winds aloft. “There’s Ad- 
venture in Meteorology” is the name of this 
career-building story of weather science. 


Even our office wit approves. “Now, 
here’s a book with atmosphere,” quoth he. 
For that we should give him the air. 


Sam and Randy, more durable than ever, 
survive tornado in Illinois, hurricane in 
Caribbean and discover, at Miami Weather 
Bureau, that meteorologists don’t flip coins 
to forecast weather. That, instead, years 
of training and knowledge of many com- 
plicated, sensitive instruments are a few 
of the career requirements. 


> Third new book, down to earth at start, 
carried us up through the atmosphere and 
clear out of this world. 


Probably will set new highs for sales, too. 


Small wonder. Title’s “There’s Adventure 
in Rockets,” subject most avidly discussed 
by boys. Even baseball trading cards and 
girls take back seat to rockets, missiles and 
space. 


Ubiquitous Morrow boys learn about 
rockets from ground up, perform simple 
safe experiments, meet Missileers’ amateur 
rocket society. Climax of thrilling adven- 
tures come in trip to Cape Canaveral where 
Sam and Randy meet Jupiter, Thor, Atlas, 
mighty Titan. Not mythological characters 
but their rocket namesakes. 


Won’t surprise us if this book’s respon- 
sible for inspiring many boys to become 
rocket engineers of the future. 


LIKE AN ACTOR waiting for bulldog edition 
of morning paper to come out with open- 
ing night reviews, we’re champing at the 
bit to see what book reviewers say about 
“Civil Engineering,’ “Meteorology” and 
“Rockets.” 


Hope they’re half as enthusiastic as re- 
views of first 3 in series: “There’s Adven- 
ture in Chemistry,” “. . . in Electronics” 
and “. . . in Atomic Energy.” 


Reviewer in N.C. said, “Told as fiction 
each book is a gripping story of typical 
American boys who encounter adventure 
and action. In the telling, each story sug- 
gests practical experiments boys can do.” 


Decidedly practical. Enterprising St. Paul 
reviewer turned books over to his son, age 
13. Said Dad: “James strung the house with 
wires, made magnets, assembled a radio 
receiver and filled jars with combinations 
of household chemicals . . . he enjoyed the 
books and learned a lot.” 


> Why are we telling you all this? To re- 
mind you that growing “There’s Adven- 
ture” series offer bookdealers even greater 
sales in Christmas gift-giving season ahead. 
To alert libraries to popularity of these 6 
career guideposts. And to urge you to write, 
phone or wire your order to us right away. 


We’re Roy Protzman, Popular Mechanics 
Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill 
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MORE-BOOKS 
-THAN-SPACE 
PROBLEM? 


Hamilton COMPO stacks 
double book capacity 
in present space 


me) 


COMPO stack’s exclusive drawer-type 


Hamilton . . . single source 


sliding shelves hold twice as many books for complete library stacks 


om yet every book is in easy reach Hamilton offers a complete line of |i- 
brary stacks, study carrells, newspaper 


Fingertip pressure slides shelves and magazine rocks plus special cus- 
tom built units. Write today for free 


° on eae i Ivi li- 

out for instant accessibility from front, prancing aasiense in setving your S 
brary storage problem. 

sides or open range ends. 

COMPO stack’s vertical shelf adjustments 


accommodate many different book sizes. 


WORLD LEADER IN PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY © TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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NOVEMBER COVER 


Sometimes boat transportation is 
the only means of giving library 
service to remote borrowers. Fac- 
ing the camera is Josephine 
Pardee, librarian of the North 
Central Regional Library, W enat- 
W ashington, makes 
periodic boat shipments to Ste- 
Lake Chelan. Photo- 
graphs of regional library service 
in other states are used to illus- 
trate the articles on pages 755- 
764. 


c hee, who 


hikan on 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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GAYLORD Library Shelving 


Basic units that 


® Provide additional book space; 

® Serve as modular units to form 
aisles, island displays, to partition 
corners, reading sections, etc. 


One original and one ad- 
ditional double faced section 


Any number of Gaylord shelving 


base, shelves and partitions—may be 


Here are some of the ways you 
can use these modular shelving 
units fo gain more book space 


form a range of book pace and ar 
Book capacity of each double-fa 


‘ about 150 books, 75 on each side. Units il 
To Partition Corners , books, rs s ot tie de. U 
above hold about 300. 


As Attractive Islands ~ 
Adjustable 34° non-warping shelve: 


et ported by threaded-steel st 
rately spaced holes on tl S 
Made of selected maple in light and dark fin 

li 


To Form Aisles it 
| E+ 7 sn and quarter sawed oak ght or dark finish 
No. 3616 — Original and Additional Units 


es | : Ns a gee 42” 


Length i ee ee 
NE fy Bie | ag! a 


Available in stock for prompt shipment. 


e ae 


° > 
Maite for complete information and price list 


ubrary Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 


Next month’s ALA Bulletin will as usual be the 
ALA Organization and Information Issue. Like 
last year’s December issue, it will contain no 
general articles and no departments except 
Memo to Members. 

The next regular issue, 
special State Libraries Issue, planned both as 
a salute to a small group of libraries whose im- 


January. will be a 


portance is increasing as each year passes and 
as a greeting to one of ALA’s new divisions, the 
American Association of State Libraries. 

The theme of the February School Libraries 
Issue will be relationships of school libraries and 
public libraries. Edited by Mary V. 
will include a paper read by Lowell A. Martin 


Gaver, it 


at last summer’s Rutgers University Institute on 
Leadership in Library Service for Youth: “Re- 
lations of Public and School Libraries in Serv- 
ing Youth; or, Wouldn't It Be Nice If We Had 
Some.” 
* 

The National Education Act of 1958, 
passed in the closing hours of the last session of 


Defense 


McClurg's Graded Guide to 
Elementary Books in 


PUBLISHERS’ LIBRARY EDITIONS 


Congress, authorizes a number of kinds of assist- 
ance to school libraries and librarians: for the 
purchase of materials (including audio-visual 
materials), loans and fellowships to school li- 
brarians for graduate study, and for improve- 
ment of statistical services of state educational 
agencies. The American Association of School 
Librarians is distributing a memorandum pre- 
pared by the ALA Washington Office which sum- 
marizes the kinds of assistance available under 
the Act. Write the Association at ALA headquar- 
ters for a of the memorandum; the Act 
itself 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 


copy 


can be obtained from members of the 


* 


This year’s Conference of Eastern College Lib- 
rarians will be held November 29 and will con- 
vene as usual in the Harkness Academic Theater 
of Columbia University. The morning session will 
be devoted to a panel discussion on The Truth 
the after- 
be concerned with Books in 
Support of an Program. A_ distin- 
guished list of panelists has been assembled. For 
full information write Henry Birnbaum at the 
Brooklyn College Library, Brooklyn 10. 


about Cooperation among Libraries; 


noon session will 


Academic 


Better bindings mean longer life for your books! This 24- 


page catalog lists titles for the child from pre-school age 


through the elementary grades . 


. and all books are spe- 


cially bound in cloth, side sewn and reinforced for longer 


life! 


Write to Dept. A for your Free Catalog today. 


Wee og al) ce. a Mey OES 


333 


EAST ONTARIO. STREET, 


CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 
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Invisible repairs! 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF Repair office records, splice in 
COTCH revisions or add attachments the 
neat, modern way. “Scotcu”’ 810 


BRAND 


Magic Mending Tape does lasting 


810 Magic repair jobs in just seconds. This 


magic tape never cracks, clouds or 


Mending Tape bleeds adhesive — it’s completely 
transparent! And you can write on 
Completely disappears it with your pen, pencil or type- 


on contact with paper! writer. Order several rolls from your 
supplier today! 


**SCOTCH’* AND THE PLAID DESIGN ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS FOR (HE PRE 
99 PARK AVE.. NEW YORK 16. CA 


Miwnesora Minne AND hanuracrurine COMPANY 


+++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
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* 


A nationwide examination, to be given through- 
out the country at locations convenient to can- 
didates, is being offered by the New York State 
Department of Civil Service to establish an eligi- 
ble list for positions in New York State’s public 
libraries. A variety of positions in towns and 
cities from 15,000 to 1,000,000 are open. Salaries 
are not uniform. For application forms and fur- 
ther information on the examination, which will 
be held November 22, address the Department at 
The State Campus, Albany, N.Y. 


* 


The Rutgers University Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service has been awarded $25,000 by the 
U. S. Office of Education to conduct a pilot study 
of the effectiveness of central library service in 
elementary schools. 

Mary V. Gaver, associate professor in the 
school and past-president of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, will be research 
director of the 18-month project. The project 
is part of the U. S. Office of Education’s Co- 
operative Research Program and is the first in 
the library service field to draw this support. 

Several matched elementary schools, with and 
without school libraries, will be studied. Analy- 
sis will be made of the reading of the children, 
their ability to use library resources, the utiliza- 
tion of such resources, and the instructional 
methods adopted by teachers with and without 
access to central school libraries. 


* 


Barbara Emerson, formerly with CBS-TV Public 
Affairs Division, has joined the staff of the Na- 
tional Book Committee, where she will direct 
public relations activities for National Library 
Week, 1959. Miss Emerson has served in the 
book publishing field with Henry Holt and 
Company, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, and 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


* 


“Telereference” is a term coined to denote an 
installation providing for consultation of a card 
catalog from a remote location. The Engineering 
Research Institute of the University of Michigan 
has completed for the Council on Library Re- 
sources a feasibility study on the application of 
telereference to a library system involving cen- 
tral and divisional catalogs. Final Report 
2733-1-F, available free from the Council at 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., concludes that such a system is not eco- 


Your Supply is 


SAFE 


When You Buy... 


SELF-ADHERING 

CLOTH TAPE FOR 

FAST, EFFECTIVE 
BOOK REPAIR 


Libraries find Fastape is a ‘safe’ cloth 
tape to buy... for it never gets sticky in hot, 
muggy summer weather either on the roll, 
when stored away, or on the book! You can 
safely buy the economical 15 and 30 yard 
rolls...use them ahytime, even months later! 

Fastape is unequalled in adhesive 
strength, and really holds fast to the book 
being repaired. Repaired books won't stick 
together on the shelf. Fastape comes in 12 
beautiful new colors in 5 widths. Buy the 
best... buy Demco Fastape! 

Send for circular telling “‘how to reback 
a book in 3 minutes with Demco Fastape™! 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
2120 Fordem Ave., Madison, Wis. 
89 Wallace St., New Haven, Conn. 





MIDWINTER MEETING POLICY 


Council, July 14, 1958, in San Francisco ap- 
proved the recommendations of its Committee on 
Membership Participation at Midwinter Meet- 
ings by the following action: 


VOTED, That the ALA be responsible 
for scheduling at Midwinter only meet- 
ings and meeting places for Council, 
boards and committees, and that there 
be no general 
membership meetings of the divisions, 


program, business, or 


sections, or round tables. 


By this action Council has decreed that the 
Midwinter Meeting is to be a working meeting 
of Council and of committees and boards of offi- 
cial ALA units. Such committees and boards in- 
clude those of the ALA as a whole, and those of 
divisions, sections, round tables, chapters, and 
affliated national associations, which hold of- 
ficial affiliation as provided for in the ALA 
structure by formal action. 

In carrying out its responsibilities the Head- 
quarters Staff interprets the intent of this policy 
in respect to Council, boards, and committees to 


nomically feasible with equipment now available. 
The report also brings out a number of sta- 
tistically interesting characteristics of the use of 
divisional libraries and provides useful data on 
the cost of maintaining divisional catalogs. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Members of the ALA staff have participated in 
two library surveys published during 1958. The 
Chattanooga Public Library: A Survey, by 
Ernest I. Miller and John T. Eastlick, assisted 
by Eleanor A. Ferguson, executive secretary of 
the Public Library Association, is available from 
the ALA Publishing Department at $1.50. The 
dima College Library: A Survey, by Richard B. 
Harwell, executive secretary of the Association 
of College and Research Libraries, and Robert 
L. Talmadge, is available from ACRL at $2.00. 
Surveys of the Tulsa Public Library and of 
the Great Falls, Montana, Public Library by 
Frederick Wezeman of the University of Min- 
nesota Library School have also been received 
recently. Both were published by the libraries 
surveyed, and all four surveys mentioned here 
are mimeographed or multilithed and paper 


bound. 
* 


“The Future of Study-Discussion Programs,” a 
22-page pamphlet, has been published by the 


732 


mean that the meetings are to be for the transac- 
tion of the business of such groups required by 
their functions and in accordance with the demo- 
cratic intent of the policy, namely, to reserve to 
the Annual Conference action taken by the mem- 
bership. A further that the 
policy, except for meetings of Council, indicates 


interpretation is 


closed meetings of these groups. Nothing in this 
policy statement, however, denies the right of 
boards and committees to invite participants to 
their meetings so long as the prohibitions against 
programs and membership action at Midwinter 
are not violated. 

The interpretation is clear that there shall be 
no program, general business, or membership 
meetings of the divisions, sections, or round ta- 
bles. 

The headquarters staff will be meticulous in 
carrying out the directive of Council in accord- 
ance with these interpretations, seeking to main- 
tain the principles underlying the policy state- 
ment but avoiding interpretations which would 
make it difficult for boards and committees to 
carry out their Midwinter responsibilities. 


Great Books Foundation, the American Founda- 
tion for Political Education, and the Fund for 
Adult Education. This statement has 
sued by the three organizations “to announce 
and explain 


been is- 


affecting their 
future operations, decisions important and _in- 
teresting to all individuals and institutions con- 
cerned with liberal education for adults.” This 
is no overstatement of the importance and in- 
terest of the pamphlet; all librarians concerned 
with adult education will want to see it. 

Among other things, it tells how libraries can 
make use of the package discussion programs 
the Fund for Adult Education. 
Copies of the pamphlet are available from any 
of the three organizations. 


certain decisions 


produced by 


* 


“50 Films That 
notated list, is 


Make a Difference,” an an- 
available from the Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division, Madison. The 
list is subtitled: “A series of films for adult dis- 
cussion groups which will stimulate interest and 
provide facts and ideas on important social and 
personal problems.” The following information 
is included on each film: subject, type, synop- 
sis, uses, and discussion agenda. This is a useful 
and well-selected list. 
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Announcing 


an exciting event in the world of books 
THE GOLDEN LIBRARY 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


R. HERBERT S. ZIM, 

editor of the popular Gold 
en Nature Guides, is supervis 
ing this informative new series 
geared for Intermediate grades 
and Junior High School. History 
and science are dramatically pre- 
sented in a language the reader 
can grasp, complete with illus- 
trations in full color. The Gold- 
en Library of Knowledge is ex 
cellent curriculum resource ma- 
terial, planned to be used as 
supplementary texts. Instead of 
the conventional textbook for- 
mat, this series presents formal 
subject-matter in an attractive, 
easy-to-read and easy-to-under- 
stand fashion. The low cost of 
these books 1S only $1 29 each, 
making it possible to purchase 
them in quantity for unit study 
The titles now ready are: 


Famous American Ships. From 
Columbus’ day to the Mayflower, 
to clippers, windjammers, whalers 
and steamers — a kaleidoscopic pre- 
sentation of stunning color paint- 
ings and material from American 
Heritage. Grades 6-up 


The Sea. The wonders of the sea 

from its origin to rey elations un- 
covered by modern research. Mag- 
nificent photographs and paintings 
and exciting text adapted from 
Life’s “The World We Live In” 
series. Grades 5-up. 


SIMON 


Prehistoric Animals. How and why 
certain animals disappeared and 
how scientific detectives have traced 
their disappearance. With full-color 
illustrations, adapted from Life’s 
“The World We Live In’”’ series 
Grades 4-up 


Walt Disney's Wildlife of the 
West. A pictorial history of the 
four-footed denizens of the Ameri- 
can West — grizzly bears, mountain 
lions, buffalo, elk —in sweeping 
color, from Walt Disney's True 
Life Adventure films. Grades 7-up 


Indians and the Old West. All the 
excitement of the thrilling period 
when the Indians and the White 
Man were at war is in this volume 
an adaptation from American 
Heritage. Grades 5-up 
Walt Disney's White Wilderness. 
\ passport to the polar regions - 
home of polar bears, killer whales, 
seals and walruses. From a new 
Disney True Life Adventure film. 
Grades 4-up. 


Birds of the World. A basic book 
for bird lovers — the most colorful 
birds in the world, in all their col- 
orful majesty — penguins, swans, 
pheasants, eagles, hummingbirds, 
herons, ducks and songbirds. Grades 
6-up. 

Butterflies and Moths. Nature's 
most colorful insects, photographed 
or painted in their natural sur- 
roundings around the world. Tells 
of their life cycles, identifies com- 
mon species. Grades 4-up. 


AND SCHUSTER 


Educational Division, 136 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Dro=udart 
budget hawens 


The products pictured you'll 

recognize immediately as 

long standing library favorites. 
Bro-Dart also offers a full line of standard 
library supplies, covering every 


conceivable library need! 


@ Cold-Gold 
Book Marking Kit 


@ Shelf Supports .. . in Color 

@ Princeton Files . . . in Color 

@ Universal Periodical Covers . . . for circulation 
@ Pamphlet Binders and Boxes 


@ Printed Forms—Book Cards, Pockets and Catalog Cards. . 
A complete line—standard or custom printed 


THE oe UNE . . » Library Supplies . . . Furniture and. 


Eno Dart INDUSTRIES 


90 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey - 1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
IN CANADA: BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED 909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 
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FREE FOR ALL 


The Circle of Benefaction 


I was glad to see David Mearns make the points 
he did in to Karl Shapiro. A library’s 
request to an author for his manuscript is a 
kind of accolade, a recognition from the library 
that it believes his work is of enduring signifi- 
And secondly, the author may decline the 


reply 


cance. 
request, of course. 
Nevertheless, my 

Shapiro. Although | 
value of a pristine, typed manuscript submitted 
to a publisher (as against an earlier, holograph, 
corrected draft), I think any author or cartoon- 
ist is foolish to give away his manuscripts—or 
correspondence. He is even more foolish not to 


sympathy is with Mr. 


personally question the 


preserve them carefully. The circle of benefac- 
tion is complete when the author sells to a col- 
lector (earning money), and the collector pre- 
sents to a library (earning income tax deduc- 
tion), and the library preserves for posterity 


(earning prestige and gratitude). 

Howarp H. Peckuam, director 
William L. Clements Library 
University of Michigan 


Ann Arbor 


g \o tS Oe Cre oe 


7 Pe 
yo MEASURING ~— 


Pats 
PLASTI-KLEER® 
DUPLEX - Adjustable 


with \s ‘\ at 


The Value of Manuscripts 
I wish to join in protesting Mr. Shapiro’s ill- 
advised letter (September ALA Bulletin). 

The first unfortunate generalization in Mr. 
Shapiro’s letter is his statement that “The li- 
braries of this country are engaged in a com- 
petition to build up manuscript collections of 
contemporary authors without having to pay for 
them.” It is true that libraries strive to 
build their manuscript collections, and even com- 
pete with other following a 
similar practice. It is not fair, however, to as- 
sume that all, or even a majority, of American 
libraries have the time, space, or staff to pursue 


some 


research centers 


such a policy. 

A second generalization, in the second para- 
graph, is even more fallacious—unless I am mis- 
interpreting the meaning of the word “richest”: 
“American libraries are among the richest insti- 
tutions If one is speaking of 
cultural treasures, perhaps such a_ statement 
could be true; certainly it is far from the truth 
if one is thinking in terms of book funds and 
endowments. Again, there are some libraries 
with the financial means to purchase manuscript 
their scholars, but 


in the country.” 


materials for readers and 


—_ 


~ 


LIFETIME BOOK JACKET COVERS 


Protect the Jacket AND THE BOOK! 


Only Bro-Dart offers . . . PAPER BACKING to cushion 
binding, speed jacketing, add 50% more circulations 
to book's life. . . . REINFORCED EDGE to protect top and 
bottom edges of hook, prevent damage to spine. Edge 
is beneath Mylar Film to prevent picking and for easy 


shelving. 


Amazingly tough MYLAR* Film adds many circu- 


lations to life of book jacket cover. 


*Req'd trade mark, 
E.1. duPont de Nemours & Co. 


Bro Devil nous 


90 EAST ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, NJ. @ [899 SO. SEPULYEDA SLYD. LOS 
THE COMPLETE LINE OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE eos 





BORZOI BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


WHAT IS THE WORLD? 


by Betty Miles. Illustrated in three colors throughout by Remy Charlip. Here, in ques- 
tions, answers, and pictures, is the wonderful world of the very young. Ages 3-5 $3.00° 


PETUNIA, BEWARE! 


by Roger Duvoisin 
Illustrated by the author 
Ages 4-8 $2.95° 


SKIPPING 
ISLAND 


by Emma L. Brock 
Illustrated by the author 
Ages 5-8 $2.95° 


BORROWED 
TREASURE 


by Anne Colver 
Illustrated by 
Bernard Krigstein 
Ages 7-10 
$2.50 


THE LOYAL 
GRENVILLES 


by Hendry Peart 
Illustrated by Richard Powers 
Ages 10-14 $3.00 


THE WONDERFUL TUMBLE 
OF TIMOTHY SMITH 


by Doris Faber 

Illustrated by 

Leonard Shortall 
Ages7-10 $2.50 


THE SILVER 
BUTTON 


by Helen D. Olds 
Illustrated by 
Harold Berson 
_ Ages 4-7 $2.50° 


ABROAD 


by Joachim Joesten 
Ages 12 up 
$3.00 


FREDDY AND 
THE DRAGON 


by Walter Brooks 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
Ages 8-12 $3.00 


THE NUTCRACKER 


Adapted and illustrated in four colors by Warren Chappell. A very special retelling 
of the Christmas classic, in a beautiful volume that captures all the charm of the story 


Tschaikovsky set to music—a book to cherish. 


All ages $2.95° 


Send for free catalog. All books clothbound—° Indicates special reinforced binding. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher. 


501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


Prices are subject to change without notice, 





the vast majority of libraries (even academic 
libraries, unfortunately) do not have large book 
funds, let alone endowments. The budgets of 
American institution would make 


all but the most munificent libraries look poor 


many another 
by comparison. 
deserves whatever 
may be challenged 


That “the writer obviously 
remuneration he can get .. ty 
from some quarters, but librarians will not be- 
grudge him the hard cash. I feel certain, how- 
ever, that many writers prefer to see their works 
in libraries (for the several reasons given by 
Dr. Mearns), whatever the arrangements, than 
to have them lost to posterity. 

One further word, which authors in general 
might like to ponder: the acquisition, care, and 
servicing of any literary property (as Dr. 
Mearns indicates in his reply to Mr. Shapiro) 
brings headaches and persistent expenditures to 
the institution fortunate enough to acquire them. 
Since we are, as Mr. Shapiro suggests, a 
ice” organization, most libraries feel that their 
this direction are worth while when- 
ever they are so fortunate as to receive literary 


‘ 


“serv- 
efforts in 
property of prominent authors. 

H. Vai Deace, director of libraries 


Beloit College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


NEW EDITION 


From an Award Winner 


[ am very pleased that you found my speech 
worth while publishing in the ALA Bulletin. 
The San 


of course, was one of the most rewarding experi- 


Francisco convention, and the award, 


ences of my writing career. Everyone there was 
most gracious and kind to me and I will re- 
member it with great warmth of feeling. 

I have always been a good user of libraries 
and so, in good conscience, I can feel more at 
home than ever in my local libraries, which will 
serve as a reminder of my fine experience with 
the American Library Association. 

I am only sorry that my short 
Francisco did not permit more than a moment 
talking to the many interesting people at the 
convention. 


stay in San 


LEN GIOVANNITTI 
Jamaica, New York 


Transaction Charging and Inventory 


In his article on the Portland Library and 
transaction charging (September ALA Bulletin, 
page 635) Bernard Van Horne says, “Meanwhile, 
we plan for inventory this summer as the next 
major step in providing accurate information 


for our readers.” Since when has anyone advo- 


YEARBOOK 


INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


1958-59 


Includes such information as headquarters addresses. 


structure—stafl—languages used 
publications—etc. 


7th Edition 


officers’ 


summary of aims 


names and _ nationalities- 


In English Clothbound $14.00 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Ine. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 East 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





cated that the use of transaction cards obviates 
an annual inventory? Certainly, none of the 
printed material on charging systems (e.g., 
Helen Geer’s book) says that inventorying may 
be dispensed with, once a transaction card sys- 
tem has been put into use. 

FLoyp Norton FryDEN 

Chicago 


I hope it won’t come as too much of a shock to 
Mr. Fryden to hear that the annual inventory is 
all but unknown in libraries. Inventory, except in 
the smallest libraries, is a matter of soul search- 
ing, financial calculation, a year of preparation, 
and finally a year for working on snags and 
clearing records. 

Inventory has been given up as impractical 
in some of the largest libraries; in others, an 
interval of five to ten years between general 
inventory is a hoped-for goal seldom realized. 

In any case, the reference to inventory was 
no more than an added comment on our efforts 
to supply accurate information to our readers. 
Baltimore’s experience (“Pratt takes Inventory,” 
Journal of Cataloging and Classification, July 
1955) proved that though inventory is more diff- 
cult with transaction card charging, it can be 
done and done well when carefully planned. 

We in Portland do not advocate anything in 
the way of charge systems. We looked at our ex- 
perience of eight years of transaction card charg- 
ing and did not like its effect on the service. 
Other libraries have reached other conclusions. 

Bernarp VAN Horne, librarian 
Library Association of Portland 
Portland, Oregon 


Cataloging-in-Source 


It seems to me that great rejoicing is in order 
and heartfelt expressions of gratitude to the 
Council on Library Resources for the “Catalog- 
ing-in-Source” project. 

As you point out, “The plan offers the promise 
of substantial savings in library cataloging 
costs,” but equally exciting is its promise of the 
elimination of many dreary and too often frus- 
trating hours of hunting. 

One factor puzzles me. Since the purpose of 
this plan is to save cataloging costs, why was it 
not decided to print the cataloging information 
on a perforated slip, thus eliminating another 
cost, that of copying? Is it that the cost of in- 
serting this three-by-five inch slip would be pro- 
hibitive for the publisher? 

Auice LICHTENSTEIN, serials assistant 
Johns Hopkins University Library 
Baltimore 


Miss Lichtenstein’s suggestion was advanced in 
print at least as early as September 1876 in the 
Library Journal and somewhat earlier than that 
in the Publishers’ Weekly. In 1877 at its second 
annual conference the ALA appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Justin Winsor, R. R. Bowker, 
and Melvil Dewey to explore the idea. The com- 
mittee reported in 1878 and again in 1879. In the 
latter year Mr. Bowker reported for the com- 
mittee: “The first plan of the Committee 

contemplated printing the titles of books on 
separate cards ready to slip into card catalogue 
drawers. This proved impracticable partly 
because in handling so many individual slips 
the minute items of for each would 
sum up to a total which 
covered.” The committee then worked out a sec- 
ond plan under which cataloging slips were 
mailed as supplements of Library Journal. 

This seems to have been the end of the idea. 
At least it is not mentioned again in the Library 
Journal’s index for the next twenty years. After 
the launching by the Library of Congress of its 
printed catalog card service in 1901, the expedi- 
ent was tried at different times of having pub- 
lishers or booksellers insert LC catalog cards in 
books sent to libraries. The same practical con- 
siderations militated against this second experi- 
ment, plus the fact that cards could not be pre- 
pared by the Library of Congress until after the 
book had been published and received in the Li- 
brary. You are familiar with the long-continued, 
and only partly successful, attempts on the part 
of the Library to secure from publishers pre- 
publication deposit of their titles in the Library 
of Congress. 

It might be added that a catalog entry on 
a slip of paper, rather than on card stock, 
would not be suitable for filing in the public 
catalogs of libraries and copying would still 


cost one 


cost could not be 


be necessary. 
Lewis C. 
Processing Department 
The Library of Congress 
Washington, D.C. 


Corrin, acting director 


The cost of inserting a perforated three-by-five 
slip in each copy of a book might not be prohibi- 
tive, but it would be enough to prevent some 
publishers from cooperating in the plan. An ex- 
tra operation of this kind is an expense and a 
headache to the publisher’s production depart- 
ment and to the binder. The fact that the cata- 
loging-in-source plan now being tested allows 
cataloging information to be printed in the book 
itself probably accounts for its acceptability to 
many publishers.—Eb. 
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BIBLE WOMEN COME ALIVE 
Hazel M. Nelson. 40 dramatic mono- 
logues in which women of the Bible 
come to life again in a new and com- 
pelling way. Brief, timely, and realistic, 
these -monologues provide different 
and interesting program material for 
women’s groups—both church and 


civic. $2 


October 6... 


PROOFS OF HIS PRESENCE 


Grace Noll Crowell $1.50 


POWER IN PREACHING 
W. E. Sangster 


THE TRANSFORMATION 
OF THE TWELVE 


Gaston Foote 


DEVOTIONAL PROGRAMS 
FOR THE CHANGING SEASONS 
Ruth C. Ikerman $2 


PRE-SCHOOL PARTY PARADE 


Bernice Hogan Cloth, $2.25; 
Paper, $1.35 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER 


Perry LeFevre $2.75 


A PRAYER COMPANION 
Hazel T. Wilson 


NEW PRAYERS FOR 
A WOMAN'S DAY 


Josephine Robertson 


September 22... 


EXISTENCE UNDER GOD 


Albert Edward Day. A Methodist min- 
ister particularly well known for his 
leadership in the area of the spiritual 
life writes here of a mysticism that is 
both intellectually respectable and de- 
cisively Christian. His book will appeal 
to every one interested in prayer. $2 


September 8... 


SUCCESS IN MARRIAGE 
David R. Mace 


| BELIEVE IN GOD 
Costen J. Harrell 


| BELIEVE IN THE BIBLE 
Joseph R. Sizoo $1.25 


| BELIEVE IN THE HOLY SPIRIT 
Ernest F. Scott $1.25 


CHRIST IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Charles M. Laymon 


SEEKING AND 
FINDING GOD 


Roy Pearson $2 


GROW IN GRACE 
Adrian and Grace Paradis $2 


WORSHIP SERVICES 
FOR JUNIOR HIGHS 
Alice A. Bays $3 


AN ANALYTICAL 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


Willem F. Zuurdeeg 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL 1959 
Edited by Charles M. Laymon; Lesson 
Analysis by Roy L. Smith $2.95 


$2.95 


$1.25 


$4.75 


NOTABLE SERMONS FROM PROTESTANT PULIPTS 


Edited by Charles L. Wallis. 


Sermons by 24 distinguished Protestant preachers. $2.95 


ABINGDON PRESS 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


in Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
in Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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Where students meet famous scientists 


From the pens of famous scientists, on 
the pages of Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
high school students find science in- 
formation that has a real and fascinat- 
ing quality. Einstein, Urey, Compton, 
Fleming, Huxley and Malinowski are 
just a few who help to explain their 
own theories and discoveries. And in 
writing for Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
they talk to average high school stu- 
dents, not down to them. 

The current edition of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica brings students both the 
background and the “news” of modern 
science. There are articles on atomic 


energy, atomic submarines, rockets, 
missiles and satellites. Every article is 
written by a contributor who is a rec- 
ognized authority in his field. Often he 
is a pioneer researcher who is more 
aware than anyone else of the latest 
advances in his specialty. Much of the 
annual revision of 3 to 4 million words 
is made to keep up with the rapid 
progress of modern science. 


For information prepared especially for 
teachers and librarians, send a postcard 
to John R. Rowe, Educational Director, 
Room 166 MC, address below. 


ENCYCLOPA;DIA BRITANNICA 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE « 
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EDITORIAL 


“One of the most frequent criticisms of library 
periodicals concerns their lack of opinion. 
Few contain editorials. Few seem to stand for 
anything in particular. We must grant that 
this is certainly not universally true and that 
publishing opinion is not the purpose of some 
library periodicals. It would seem, however, 
that in many instances their columns could 
encourage librarians to raise their standards 
(in more senses than one) and at the very 
least could stimulate thinking in this difficult 
area.” 

So writes Mildred Stibitz, editor of the ALA 
Periodicals Round Table newsletter, 
in the current issue of that periodical. Her 


Library 


point is so tellingly made that it would have 
heen quoted here even without editorial com- 
ment. However, it provides a welcome peg on 
which to hang a few remarks about the place 
of opinion in journalism, and in particular 
about the expression of controversial opinion 
in the ALA Bulletin. 

“The ALA Bulletin is not a journal of opin- 
ion.” How often that is said, and how com- 
pletely untrue it is! Webster says that opinion 
is “belief stronger than impression, less strong 
than positive knowledge.” How many of the 
articles in this issue of the Bulletin, or any 
issue of any library periodical, are based on 
positive knowledge? Very few. Well informed 
authors we must have, but there isn’t enough 
positive knowledge to go around. 

Vigorously expressed opinion is the life 
blood of journalism. Mrs. Zimmerman, Mrs. 
Currier, Mr. Dalton, Mr. Martin, Mr. Smith 
all have beliefs, They have stated their beliefs 
as strongly and persuasively as they can, and 
statements are the substance of the 
ALA Bulletin. Even Miss Fer- 


guson’s article on state library legislation of 


these 
November 


1958 is basically an interpretation and evalua- 
tion. Nor do the authors always agree—the 
careful reader will find some interesting differ- 
ences of opinion between Mrs. Zimmerman 


and Mr. Martin. This is all to the good. 

Again, it is often said that the Bulletin, as 
an official journal. cannot publish controver- 
sial material. Equally untrue. In the last year 
the Bulletin has published articles and corre- 
spondence on such controversial subjects as 
public library bookmobile service to schools, 
shelving books by size rather than by subject, 
library use of paperbound books, the problems 
of Unesco (rather than its accomplishments) , 
transaction charging (by a librarian who has 
returned to hand charging), solicitation of 
manuscripts without the offer of payment. and 
ALA reorganization and the location of its 
headquarters. School and Public Library Co- 
operation is the theme of the forthcoming 
February 1959 school libraries issue. 

What the ALA Bulletin does not publish is 
non-constructive or poorly informed criticism. 
\ good example is an anonymous article re- 
ceived a short time ago from a former librar- 
ian who now, as a user of libraries, finds much 
to criticize in the way librarians work with 
the public. The author was well informed, the 
article was well organized and well written, and 
the subject is important. Unfortunately the 
tone was so carping that the manuscript had 
to be rejected. We must be able to accept an 
author’s purpose as constructive and helpful 
before we can profit by the criticism he offers. 

The prevailing tone of an official journal 
is rather formal, and its readers are apt to 
discount any effort to break down the barrier 
of formality. Recently the ALA Bulletin was 
chided in an article in the Stechert-Hafner 
Book News for having discontinued one of its 
features, “Overdue Finds.” Yet not one person 
who receives the Bulletin, not even the author 
of this article, made any comment whatever 
when it was announced that this was to be 
done. Bulletin authors express their opinions 
freely; if its readers could know how welcome 


their expressions of opinion are, perhaps they 


would do the same. 
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memo 
to 
members 


THe NATIONAL Defense EoucaTion Act of 1958 oFFeRS THE POSSIBILITY OF AID TO SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES AND SCHOOL LIBRARIANS THROUGH ITS PROVISIONS CONCERNING MATERIALS AND 
LOANS» ADMINISTRATION OF THE ACT WILL BE BASED ON STATE PLANS. IT 1S, THEREFORE, 
ESSENTIAL IF SCHOOL LIBRARIES ARE TO BENEFIT THAT THEY BE INCLUOED IN THE STATE 
PLANS. SEE youR STATE ScHOoL LisRaRY SUPERVISOR, YOUR STATE LIBRARY AGENCY, OR 
write ALA's WASHINGTON OFFICE FOR PARTICULARS. 


THe Lisrary TECHNOLOGY FEASIBILITY STUDY, UNDER WAY SINCE LAST MARCH, HAS BEEN COM- 
PLETEO BY DIRECTOR JOHN He. OTTEMILLER.” THE STUDY WAS UNDERTAKEN TO LEARN IF A PRO- 
GRAM OF RESEARCH, TESTING, AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF STANDARDS WAS NEEDED AND 
PRACTICABLE, THE INTEREST OF LIBRARIANS IN SUCH A PROGRAM, AND THE MEANS OF CONTINU 
ING FINANCIAL SUPPORT. FINANCED BY A GRANT FROM THE COUNCIL ON LiBRaRY RESOURCES, 
INCe,y THE STUDY WILL BE EXAMINED ON OcToBEeR 26 ano 27 BY THE Boaro oF Directors oF 
THE LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION Division oF ALA. 


THe Aovisory Committee TO THE Lisrary Services Brancw of tHe Ue. S. OFFICE oF 
EDUCATION MET IN WASHINGTON ON SEPTEMBER 29-350 AT THE INVITATION OF COMMISSIONER 
DerTHIcKk. THe COMMITTEE HEARD REPORTS ON THE PROGRESS OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES 
BRANCH AND SUBMITTED A REPORT, WITH RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE COMMISSIONER. THE 
CommMITTEE WAS IMPRESSED WITH THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS ATTAINED BY THE BRANCH, BOTH IN 
1TS ADMINISTRATION OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT AND IN ITS BASIC PROGRAMS. FOLLOW- 
ING THE MEETING, A GROUP COMPOSED OF PREesIoENT Greenaway, Mr. McDomoucn, Miss 
KRETTEK ANDO THE ExecuTive DIRECTOR HAD THE OPPORTUNITY TO MEET wIiTH UnNoER SECRETARY 
BeERTHA ATKINS FOR A DISCUSSION OF LIBRARIES ANDO THE DEPARTMENT'S PROGRAM, 


THe Executive Boaro of ALA witt Hoto ITs 1958 Fatu MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA ON 
NovemBerR 15-16. IMPORTANT AMONG THE ITEMS ON THE Boaro'sS DOCKET WILL BE THE 
HEADQUARTERS BuiLOING PrRoGRam, THE Councit AGENDA FOR THE 1959 MiowinTEeR MEETING, 
ANO THE PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT'S PROGRAM FOR 1958-59. VARIOUS OTHER MEETINGS 

WILL TAKE PLACE AROUND THE BOARD'S MEETING, INCLUDING THOSE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE AND GROUPS FROM THE AmEeRICAN Book PusLisHers COUNCIL ANDO THE 
AMERICAN TEXTBOOK PuBLISHERS INSTITUTE MEETING WITH COMMITTEES FROM ALA, 


THE PERILS OF PAULINE ARE TRIFLING WHEN COMPARED TO THE PERILS OF SLOGANS. THE 
STEERING COMMITTEE FOR NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK HAS BEEN WRESTLING WITH A CHOICE OF 
SLOGANS FOR NATIONAL LiBRARY WEEK InN 1959. "Wake Up ano Reao!l™ Had ITS DETRACTORS 
DURING 1958, PARTICULARLY AMONG LIBRARIANS. NO DISCERNIBLE OUTCRY HAS BEEN RAISED 
BY THE PUBLIC AT WHICH IT AIMED; IT DIO, IN FACT, CAPTURE THE ATTENTION AND 
IMAGINATION OF THE PUBLIC. THERE ARE MANY VALUES IN KEEPING THE SLOGAN THAT HAS 
TRAVELED WIDELY BUT HAS MUCH MILEAGE LEFT; WHATEVER ITS SHORTCOMINGS, A NEW AND 
UNTRIED SLOGAN MIGHT = WHO KNOWS? = DEVELOP MUCH GREATER PITFALLS. AS FOR ITS 
"ADMONITORY" TONE = THE PEOPLE OF THE COUNTRY SEEM MORE THAN READY TO ACCEPT THE 
ADMONITION (IF, INDEED, THERE BE ONE) AND TURN TO THE VALUES OF READING. AS A 
OEEP BELIEVER IN THE GOOD THAT HAS COME AND WILL CONTINUE TO COME FROM THE EFFORTS 
THAT RESULT IN NATIONAL LiBRARY Week, | FEEL THAT THE STEERING COMMITTEE'S DECISION 
TO RETAIN THE 1958 SLOGAN CAN BE HAPPILY ACCEPTED. 


ALA Group INSURANCE PLAN. WE ARE HAPPY TO ANNOUNCE THAT AN EXCEPTION HAS BEEN 

MADE IN THE SENIOR ALA HosPiTaL=SuRGICAL PLAN FOR THE PERIOD ENDING DecemBerR 31, 
1958. During THis TIME, ANY ALA PERSONAL MEMBER BETWEEN aces 60 ano 70, wHO RE- 
SIDES IN OR CLAIMS RESIDENCE IN THE UNITED STATES, ITS TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS, 
CANADA OR MExico, MAY APPLY FOR THIS PLAN FOR HIMSELF, OR HIMSELF AND HIS SPOUSE, 
WHETHER OR NOT THE MEMBER IS RETIRED OR 18 COVERED BY THE INCOME PROTECTION PLAN. 
THe Sentor ALA HospiTac=SurGicat PLAN PROVIDES $10 PER DAY FOR HOSPITAL CONFINE= 
MENT, PAYABLE UP TO 31 DAYS, PLUS PAYMENT FOR THE SURGICAL OPERATIONS ACCORDING 

TO THE SCHEDULE. ALL APPLICANTS ARE ACCEPTED, REGAROLESS OF MEDICAL HISTORY OR 
PHYSICAL CONDITION. THE ANNUAL PREMIUM 18 $75 FoR THE mMemBER OR $150 FOR THE 
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MEMBER AND SPOUSE. THIS LIBERALIZATION OF ELIGIBILITY TO THE PLAN DURING THE 
REMAINDER OF THIS YEAR, | FEEL SURE, WILL BE OF GREAT INTEREST TO MANY ALA PER- 
SONAL MEMBERS. Arter DecemBer 31, ONLY THOSE ALA PERSONAL MEMBERS WHO HAVE RE- 
TERED OR HAVE REACHED aGe 70 WILL BE ELIGIBLE FOR COVERAGE. INQUIRIES SHOULD BE 
ADORESSED TO ALA Group INSURANCE PLAN, American Lisrary Association, 50 E. Huron 
Street, Cuicaco 11, Iitinoise. 


THE MAELING OF DUES NOTICES FOR 1959 WILL BE STAGGERED IM ORDER TO FACILITATE 


THE PROCESSING OF DUES AND THE PROMPT MAILING OF THE MEMBER'S CARD. MAiLInGs TO 
IMSTITUTIONAL AND Foretaw MEMBERS WILL GO OUT FIRST. SINCE THE RECORDS OF PER- 
SONAL MEMBERS ARE MAINTAINED IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER AND THE WORK DIVIDED AMONG A 
STAFF OF THREE, THE FOLLOWING SCHEDULE OF MAILINGS HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED: 


Novemser 1-10 INSTITUTIONAL ANDO. FOREIGN 

Novemeer 17-21 A THrouGH B, H THROUGH | Ano O THROUGH R 
Decemser 1-5 C tHroucH D, J THRouGH L ano S THROUGH T 
Decemeer 15-19 E tHroucwH G, M THrRouGH N awo U THRouGH Z 


THe HEADQUARTERS LOCATION COMMITTEE HAS INVESTIGATED A NUMBER OF POSSIBLE SITES 
SINCE THE SAN FRANCISCO DECISION OF THE ExecuTIVE BOARD TO FOREGO CONSIDERATION 
OF RENTEO SPACE. Most LIKELY SITES WITHIN THE GEOGRAPHICAL AREA SET BY THE 
BOARO ARE SLIGHTLY NORTH ANO WEST OF THE PRESENT SITE. THe Location Committee 
1S CHAERED BY GERTRUDE GSCHEIOLE, A MEMBER OF THE BoaRD. OTHER LIBRARIANS ON 
Tue Commitree are Herman FussSter AND ANDRE NIELSEN. CHICAGOANS PROMINENT IN 
REAL ESTATE ANO FINANCE MAKE UP THE REST OF THE CommiTTEee. 


Av REMLEY, WIDELY KNOWN WITHIN ANDO OUTSIDE ALA, FOR HIS WORK AS ADVERTISING AND 
Busimess MAwaAGer For THE ALA BULLETIN ANO ExhieiTs Mawacer at ALA's Annuac 
CONFERENCES, WILL BE LEAVING ALA im JANUARY OF 1959 To BECOME ADMINISTRATIVE 
Assistant To Mr. Tuomas J. McLaucutin, Comsineo Boox Exnisit. Mr. Remcer's 
SERVICE with ALA since 1946 HAS PRODUCED A REMARKABLE INCREASE IN BULLETIN 
ADVERTISING AND AN ANNUAL EXHIBIT OF LIBRARY EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND MATERIALS 
THAT 1S TODAY THE LARGEST ANO BEST MANAGED OF SUCH DISPLAYS. 


A Miowtnter Meeting Poticy was avopTeo By Coumcit at THE SAN Francisco Conrer- 
ENCE. THIS WEILL BRING ABOUT IMPORTANT CHANGES 4M THE CHARACTER OF THE 
MiOWINTER MEETING WHICH WILL NOW BE WHOLLY DEVOTED TO THE WORK OF COUNCIL, 
BOARDS AND COMMITTEES. ACTION UPON MATTERS REQUIRING DECISION BY THE MEMBER- 
SHIP WILL BE TAKEN ONLY AT THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OR BY MAILe THIS POLICY GOES 
INTO EFFECT AT THE 1959 MiowINTER MEETING ANDO THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF ON 
SCHEOULING THE MEETINGS WILL UNDOUBTEDLY BE CALLED UPON TO INTERPRET THE 
POLICY TO MEET SITUATIONS OF A KIND THAT CANNOT BE ANTICIPATED IM ADVANCE. 
YOUR ATTENTION 18 CALLED TO THE STATEMENT ON PAGE 732 OF THIS ISSUE OF THE 

ALA BULLETIN wHICH Gives THE PoLicy STATEMENT AND SOME INTERPRETATIONS MADE 

BY THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF. THESE INTERPRETATIONS ARE OFFERED FOR THE GUIDANCE 
OF MEMBERS OF GROUPS; EXPERIENCE AT MiowINTER 1959 wWILk MOST CERTAINLY BRING 


ABOUT AN IMPROVED INTERPRETATION. 
“Drie oCagl 


Davio H. CLiertT 
Executive Director 


ALA Conferences: Washington, D.C., June 21-27, 1959; Montreal, 
June 19-25, 1960; Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. Midwinter 
Meeting: Chicago, January 27-30, 1959. 





Handsome new Globe-Wernicke Streamliner metal desks are 
quiet as a library, efficient as a secretary. Exclusive G/W 
work-saving and step-saving features let you take the busiest 
day in stride. No other desk anywhere has all these advantages: 


1. EASIEST AND QUIETEST OPERATION... is yours 
with the Streamliner. Sound insulating material is applied 
to inside surfaces to assure perfect quietness. Nylon 
glides mean effortless and silent drawer operation. 


. ADJUSTABLE BASES... allow you to match desk-top 
height to your height. 

. VISIBLE RECORD TRAY... built into the desk arm 
slide, brings often-referred to records “in sight in 
seconds.” Holds 50 5” x 8” cards. 

. VERTI-SWING... desk drawer hanging file system for 
easier, quicker, more accurate filing. 

. ARC-SWING...G/W’s exclusive mechanism that lets 
you raise or lower your typewriter quickly and easily from 
a sitting position. 

. SEC-TRAY ... new stationery supply tray that fits under 
the arc swing typewriter platform; keeps needed supplies 


NA always at your fingertips. 
For more information on the new Globe-Wernicke Streamliner 


desk—the world’s most advanced metal desk—send 


for the colorful illustrated brochure. It’s free, and there are 


+ 5 
yates ne no obligations, of course. Just write Dept. Q-11. 


GLOBE-WERNICKE MAKES BUSINESS A PLEASURE 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO.+ CINCINNATI 12, OH'O 
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Vr. Dalton (right) discusses the problem 


USCAR PHOTO 


of humidity in the University of the Ryukyus 


Library with the president of the University, Mr. Asato. 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT THROUGH LIBRARY EDUCATION 


A Two-Year Report by Jack Dalton 


Director, ALA International Relations Office 


This is an informal report on some of the ac- 
tivities of the Relations Office 
during the past two years. This has been a pe- 
riod of exploration, and I shall try to give 


International 


some idea of what I have been doing and 

g 
with librarians and people concerned with li- 
braries around the world. At this point I know 
exactly what Paul Bowles meant when, report- 
ing on a visit to India, he said that after trav- 
eling some 8000 miles around the country he 


what kind of questions I have been discussing 


knew approximately as little as he did on ar- 
rival, adding, “However, I have seen a lot of 
people and places, and at least | have a some- 
what more detailed and precise idea of my 
ignorance than I did at the beginning.” I 
have also had very much in mind George N. 
Shuster’s belief that “the reason 
from one country to another is . 


one goes 
. . primarily 


"Paul Bowles, “Notes on a Visit to India,” Har- 
pers, 215:71, July 1957. 
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in order to discover one’s own limitations in 
the hope of being able to do something about 
them.”” 

The Rockefeller Foundation’s annual report 
for 1956 announced : 


Three projects in the humanities illustrate the 
trend toward expansion of Rockefeller Founda- 
tion activities in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
A grant made early in the year made it possible 
for the American Library Association to establish 
an office of international library relations which 
it is hoped will enable the association to play a 
more active role in library projects in many parts 
of the world, whether those projects are sup- 
ported locally, by international 
United States government, or by private Ameri- 
can organizations. 


action, by the 


Shuster, “An American Participant 
Looks to the Future,” University and World Under- 
standing, American Council on Education, Jan. 1954, 


George N. 


p. 77. 


At Kamakura, Japan, Mr. Dalton talks with Miss 
Kon, who is at present a student at the University 
of Illinois. When she is at home Miss Kon works 
in the library of International House, Tokyo. 
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A statement prepared by the ALA Interna- 
tional Relations Committee for the ALA Bul- 
letin of June 1957° takes up the story and 
describes ALA’s long interest in library prob- 
lems, points out that its charter includes 
among its purposes the promotion of “library 


interests throughout the world,’ mentions 
many of the ways in which ALA has worked 
with associations and library groups and indi- 
viduals in many countries for three quarters 
of a century, and expresses the belief that it 
is through education for librarianship that we 
might make our greatest contribution today. It 


very carefully spells out certain limitations: 


This office differs from the old International Re- 
lations Office, even though it bears the same 
name, in that its concern at the outset is pri 
marily with education for librarianship, a term 
used here to include archival 
work, and the other activities usually associated 
with the work of libraries and information cen 
ters. But while the approach to the problem is 
through education for librarianship, the program 
makes sense only in terms of a knowledge of the 
total library needs of those parts of the world 
with which we shall be working—<Asia, Latin 
America, the Middle East. and Africa. Obviously. 
the word study requires heavy underscoring. 
This office does not itself with the 
routine international relations of the 
tion. The office, for instance, is not able to tell 


documentation, 


concern 
A ssocia- 


you how to arrange for an exchange year with 
an English or Japanese librarian. It is not able 
to assist with arranging programs for individuals 
interested in foreign experience. It does not even 
have responsibility for such exchange programs 
as those which brought the Italian and Indian 
librarians to the States last year. These continue 
to be the 
Relations 
clear, however, that out of the long-range plan- 
ning of the IRO a stronger international pro- 
gram of the ALA will be developed including im- 


responsibility of the International 


Committee and other groups. It is 


proved exchange activities and other detailed 
operations. 


I think we all realize that we have too fre- 
quently been called upon to undertake work 


*“ALA’s New International Relations Office,” ALA 
Bulletin, Vol. 51, No. 6, June 1957. For an exten 
sive account of the “International Activities of 
the American Library Association” up to 1947 see 
Ralph Shaw’s report on the subject to the Interna- 
tional Relations Board, and accompanying docu 


ments, in the ALA Bulletin, 41:197-238, June 1947. 
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abroad when there was a crisis at hand. We 
have at times been asked to assist with pro- 
grams after someone else had pretty well de- 
termined what they were to be. The results 
have not always been happy. In working out 
plans for this office, therefore, the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation that there 
should be proper study and investigation and 


were anxious 
discussion before projects involving librarians 
here and abroad were undertaken. They must 
have felt something of what the Honorable 
Christian A. Herter had in mind when he said 
to the National 
San Francisco last fall: 


Commission for Unesco in 


I assert with great earnestness, and with a great 
that cultural 
cultural understanding in breadth and 


sense of urgency, mutual under- 
standing 
in depth—is one of the great needs of this diverse 
and multi-national world of Indeed, un- 


derstanding of this kind is essential in reaching 


ours. 


intelligent political decisions. 


The emphasis in the International Relations 
Office during these past two years has been 
upon study, and primarily, as the Rockefeller 
Foundation statement indicates, in Asia, Latin 
America, the Middle East, and Africa. These 
are also the areas in which Unesco is carrying 
on its most extensive programs. In addition 
to its library activities in these areas, consider 
its three major projects: the extension of pri- 
mary education in Latin America, scientific 
research in arid lands, and the promotion of 
the mutual appreciation of Eastern and West- 
ern cultural values—all intimately a part of 
the story. Naturally I turned to Unesco and its 
Libraries Division at the outset; I have at- 
tempted to maintain close touch with them 
ever since. Their knowledge of the activity in 
these areas is very considerable, and they 
have been generous in extending their help. 


LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT, NOT PROJECTS 


The assignment, then, can be stated in this 
to find ways in which the American Li- 
brary Association can more effectively partici- 


way: 


pate in the long-range development of library 
programs in the areas named, with primary 
emphasis on the needs for library education. 
There have been too many instances in recent 
years in which projects have been set up too 
quickly and abandoned too early. There have 


USCAR PHOTO 


University of the Ryukyus library building at night 


been too many instances in which efforts and 
funds and time have gone into these areas for 
the sole purpose of persuading someone to do 
something politically or militarily. 

During the past fifty years we have been 
able to accumulate in this country vast institu- 
tional collections, inaugurate extensive public 
library programs, establish a network of ex- 
traordinary special collections, mechanize to 
a degree that has frightened some of the more 
timid, and experiment with many coopera- 
tive schemes. But, as an Indian colleague has 
pointed out, “neither size nor wealth really 
changes the character of basic library prob- 
lems. In fact size may accentuate some prob- 
lems while wealth may tend to obscure and 
delay the emergence of ultimately satisfactory 
solutions, though it also makes many interest- 
ing experiments possible.””* 

What have we learned about cooperative 
acquisition? cooperative storage warehouses? 
audio-visual methods in adult education?® 
What is the proper education for a librarian 


*S. Das Gupta, “A Brief Report on the Visit to 
the United States of America under the India Wheat 
Loan Educational Exchange Programme,” The Jour- 
nal of the Indian Library Association, 2:27, Oct. 
1956. 

*In the Library Journal a few months ago Seve- 
rino Velasco made a plea for “more extensive use of 
audio-visual materials among illiterate populations.” 
(“Not by Books Alone,” 82:2876-78, Nov. 15, 1957.) 
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who will serve a district library in a “demo- 
cratic, secular, state?”” What is a 
librarian, anyway, and what part does his edu- 


welfare 


cation prepare him to play in an overall edu- 
cational program? These are typical of the 
questions that I have been discussing with our 
colleagues abroad. 

And what have the American library system 
and the American library school to contrib- 
ute? Luther Evans, speaking to the Eighteenth 
Annual Conference of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago in the 
summer of 1953, warned that “a library sys- 
tem, although it may conform to certain fairly 
generally accepted principles, must be prop- 
erly adjusted to the complex of social, eco- 
nomic, and political conditions of its immedi- 
ate environment.” He continued: 

This is, of 


problem. We have to clear our heads of the idea 


course, at the root of the Unesco 
that because a certain type of institution works 
well in the United States, for example, exactly 
the same organization will work well in places 
where the whole environment and cultural cli- 
mate are different and where library service has 
to meet the needs of people with basically dif- 
ferent cultural traditions and enjoying a different 
stage of social development. | know that failure 
to realize this in some Unesco activities has on 
occasion given rise to justifiable criticism. 
This very difficult problem of adapting the 
form of a library or library system to local con- 
ditions is sometimes the reason for the seeming 
We cannot “breeze 
our experts in the 


slowness of Unesco action. 
in” with ready-made plans: 
field or our committees of experts have always to 
feel their cautiously. In formulating a 
Unesco policy and in adjusting principles to 
widely differing environments, the risks of going 
wrong are vastly greater in the 
scene than in the scene of national action. I am 
not, of course, suggesting that even in places 
where there are long-established traditions of li- 
brary organization the problems of development 
can be solved by rule-of-thumb methods. The ad- 
mirable fluidity of much American library or- 
ganization recognizes more than is normal else- 


way 


international 


where the constant need for adaptation, and 
there is here a strong tradition of healthy self- 
criticism.® 
How then, does one place at the disposal of 
one’s colleagues in another country the best 
*Leon Carnovsky, ed., International Aspects of 


Librarianship (Chicago, Univ. of Chicago 
1954), p. 13. 


Press, 
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one has to offer? The general feeling | en- 
counter as I talk to librarians abroad is that 
we, along with the Scandinavian countries, 
England, and others, have much to offer in the 
public library field, that we have done well 
with children’s libraries, and that we have 
much to learn from many sources about bibli- 
ography and scholarly librarianship. I be- 
lieve we have much to learn in all these areas; 
I hope we have something to teach. Our inter- 
est in classification has seemed to lag in re- 
cent years, but it is stronger than ever in 
certain countries. How many of us are aware 
of the county 
school library work in New Zealand? Re- 
cently the question of whether public libraries 


enormous advances in and 


harm the book trade has been much discussed 
in Denmark. How far away are we from the 
conditions which will make this a matter of 
debate What 
have we to learn from the exciting work with 
children’s libraries going on in Sao Paulo? 


here. and who is concerned? 


Have our regional associations been sufh- 
ciently alert to regional activities elsewhere 
in the world? 

The American Library Association is at the 
moment assisting in various ways with library 
schools in three widely separated countries. It 
it extremely difficult to put on a successful 
demonstration of library education where 
teaching materials and textbooks in the local 
language are scarce, sometimes nonexistent. 
Add to this the language barrier, with all it 
means of isolation from students and col- 
leagues, teaching through interpreters with 
attendant loss of time, plus the other obvious 
difficulties. Consider the problem of getting 
leave to accept a teaching assignment else- 
where for two years (surely this ought to be 
the minimum period). 

SYSTEMS 


LIBRARY EDUCATION IN NATIONAL 


OF EDUCATION 


Place these alongside such problems as the 


widespread unfamiliarity with librarians and 


their work and all that this means in terms of 
recruiting difficulties, available jobs, adequate 
interest in the library and its role in educa- 
tion, and you are then prepared to face per- 
haps the toughest problem of all, the one we 
have struggled with so long and with which 
we continue to struggle: What is the appropri- 
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In Taipei, Taiwan, a tribal chief (center) and his three daughters came to be photo- 
graphed with Mr. Dalton. Dr. Chiang Fu-tsung, director of the National Central Library, 


Taipei, is second from the left. William 
Cooperation Administration 


Other persons in the photo were not identified. 
ate level at which to introduce professional 
training into an educational program ? 
that 
should 


Having decided our basic profes- 


sional program come at the end of 
four years of college here in the States does 
not help much in most places in the world, 
because they do not have colleges and are not 
at all familiar with our concept of the liberal 
arts college. In other places they are fairly 
sure it is wrong, anyway. 

Do you place your school outside the uni- 
versity, as has been done in some places? Do 
you take your librarian directly from the local 
equivalent of the American high school and 
give him two or three years of library school, 
as is done in some places? Do you expect him 
to spend as many years in the university as he 
would to become a doctor or a lawyer, even 
though the position of librarian is not recog- 
nized in the civil service schedules? These are 
problems that we have faced each time we 
have been asked to assist with the establish- 
ment of a school. These are problems that 
the context of Dr. 


must be considered in 


Evans’ statement above. 


4. FitzGerald, library 
Mutual Security 


consultant, International 
Mission to China, is fourth from the left. 


FEWER AND BETTER MEN NEEDED 
We must also weigh our ability to assist the 
demonstration with people prepared by ex- 
perience and temperament and training to 


launch such programs successfully. Recently 
Prime Minister Nehru was asked for a com- 


ment on American criticism, attributed to 
Vice-President Nixon among others, that “the 
number of U.S. technicians overseas was 
causing ill will toward America.” “People 
don’t like to be pushed around,” said Nehru. 
“I would try to send a small number of good 


men rather than numerous second-raters.” | 
would go further and say that it would be 
better in many instances to send no one at all 
than to send numerous second-raters. I do not 
subscribe to the notion that it is always bet- 
ter to send someone than to leave jobs un- 
filled. 

We face a difficult problem. There is a 
shortage of librarians here in the States. We 
are offering assistance to areas where the 
need is even greater because the shortages are 
even more acute. It is difficult for the person 
moving into a new environment to understand 
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some of the things that must be understood if 
his work is to be effective in a matter of a few 
months. But most of the better librarians are 
not available for longer periods. 

It has been suggested that if the “program- 
ing” is good enough, then people of less ex- 
perience and ability can carry on. Maybe in 
some phases of the work and at some stages of 
development; true enough for highly special- 
ized jobs or libraries; but the jobs to be done 
in most places are not highly specialized. 
Most library jobs call for maturity and experi- 
ence and as much wisdom as possible and a 
willingness to settle down long enough to es- 
tablish the relationships necessary to success 
anywhere. 

There are many ways in which we can place 
at the disposal of those individuals and groups 
interested and concerned with educational 
programs the best that American librarianship 
has to offer. We have tried several of them. 
A demonstration of what a library can mean 
in a college teaching progam is being put on 
currently in one country. Foundation funds, 
International Administration 
funds, State Department funds are bringing to 
this country a steady stream of librarians and 
students of library science from these coun- 
Study groups, carefully 
planned tours and study programs for indi- 
viduals designed to fit their personal needs 
and the needs of their institutions have been 
arranged. Internships, language study, field 
seminars, and combinations of all of these 


Cooperatic yn 


tries. tours for 


methods are being tried. 


WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
OFFICE DIRECTOR 


But what, specifically, have I been trying to 
do about all this during these past two years? 
Since November 1956 I have visited the fol- 
lowing countries: Japan twice, Korea, Oki- 
nawa, Taiwan twice, Hong Kong, the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, India twice, Iran, Iraq, Tur- 
key twice, Lebanon, Egypt, Mexico twice, 
Cuba twice, Columbia, Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
Brazil, England, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain. In these countries I have talked with 
librarians, library school students, professors, 
deans, registrars, vice-chancellors, and presi- 
dents of universities; cultural affairs officers 
and ministers of education; and a wide assort- 
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ment of people who use or might use librar- 
ies. | have spent many hours with foundation 
and government officials, International Co- 
operation Administration officials here and 
abroad, India Wheat Loan officials in Wash- 
ington and New Delhi, representatives of such 
agencies as Franklin Publications, the British 
Council, the U. S. Information Service, In- 
dia’s Southern Languages Book Trust, and a 
large assortment of representatives of other 
governments about their book and library 
problems and the success or failure of their 
efforts. 

I have timed my trips abroad in order to be 
able to see librarians from several countries at 
such international gatherings as the Tokyo 
meeting of the Asian Federation of Librarian 
Associations or the Florence meeting of the 
International Board on Books for Young 
People. I have attended two meetings of the 
International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions and I have met with library association 
officers, either individually a group 
wherever possible, to discuss with them prob- 
lems of mutual interest and the solutions we 
are all seeking. I have met with officials of the 
International Youth Library in Munich on 
two occasions. I have discussed our program 
at meetings in this country in New York, Bos- 
ton, Washington, San Francisco, Kansas City, 
Louisville, Nashville, Richmond and Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, and New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, and with library teachers and students 
in Manila, Tokyo, Djakarta, Bombay, Medel- 
lin (Colombia), Paris, and London. 

The past two years has been an extraordi- 
narily interesting time to be in these places. 
My first trip in the fall of 1956 landed me in 
London and Paris for two weeks during the 
Suez Crisis. I had a chance to talk with the 
evacuees from Cairo who were being returned 
by Unesco and to be advised by several knowl- 
edgeable people to arrange my schedule so 
that the Middle East might come at the end of 
my proposed travels. I did rearrange it, but 
the rearrangement brought me to Beirut and 
Baghdad in the spring of 1958! I visited Tai- 
wan shortly before the bombing and destruc- 
tion of the American Embassy and USIS 
Library, reached the Philippines just after 
Magsaysay’s tragic plane crash, and pro- 
ceeded to Indonesia as the papers talked of a 


or as 
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state of war. The fall of 1957 found me in 
Asia just as Sputnik II was being orbited; 
late winter and early spring 1958 found me in 
Latin America just ahead of Mr. Nixon, re- 
turning to Havana on April 1. I was back 
from the Middle East in Paris in mid-May at 
the beginning of the current troubles in that 
part of the world. 

At times my discussions have tended to run 
to import and export problems, currency diffi- 
culties, paper shortages, copper, zinc, lead, 
and coffee, and why does Mr. Dulles do what 
he does? Understandably, I have encountered 
suspicion of our motives and there have been 
times when it has seemed passing strange that 
a librarian should be turning up just at the 
time I did at some of these places. 

Wherever I have gone the library associa- 
tions, local, national, and international, have 
been at work on the problems that occupy us 
all. In some places the rapidly shifting eco- 
nomic scene makes work on these problems 
seem almost hopeless. If you can spend your 
winter vacation for 30 per cent less in Latin 
America this winter, the librarian who had 
saved up his money for a couple of years to 
come here this winter is now about 30 per 
cent shy of what he needs. The recession this 
spring and the measures connected with it hit 


some other countries I have visited much 


harder than it hit us. Library programs have 
been among the first to suffer where long- 
range plans have been cancelled or postponed. 
But still the work goes on. 


THE ASIAN FEDERATION OF 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


unbelievable circumstances 
there appeared on the scene last year a new 
international library association, the Asian 
Federation of Library Associations. In their 
first News Letter (April 1958) reporting on 
the inaugural conference held in Tokyo in 
November 1957 these activities were pro- 
posed and passed on to a planning committee: 


Under almost 


Publication of Asian Library Journal. 

Exchange of librarians under certain proj- 
ects. 

Grant a scholarship for librarians. 

Exchange of library publications. 

Library survey. 

Press Unesco to include library develop- 


ment under its Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram 


Affiliation to IFLA. 


In his inaugural address, President Tokujiro 
Kanamori, after acknowledging especially the 
long efforts of Mr. Velasco (Philippines) and 
Mr. Kalia (India) to launch the association, 
spoke of the likenesses and differences among 
the people of Asia, of the “unfortunate politi- 
cal siutation” and then said: 

Library has a characteristic of being interna- 
tional. This means that library has the freedom 
of collecting and learning material disregarding 
the time, space, ideology, religion or 
Material should be 


politics. 
made available as the de- 


mand exist among the people. 


He spoke of international cooperation, asked 
for cooperation in determining which activi- 
ties should have priority, remarked upon a 
tendency of the people of Asia “to become 
ideological” and observed that “this AFLA 
should not be such an organization.” He said: 


The activities of AFLA should be decided based 
on the overall decision made upon considering: 
the situation of each nation or people; the actual 
situation and capability of the library in each 
nation; and also the capability of AFLA itself. 
AFLA shall not try to carry out activities beyond 
its power. It is my hope that AFLA will be en- 
gaged in practical activities for sound growth. 
I realize that in the wide area of Asia, it will 
be difficult to carry out adequate liaison between 
each other and also the expense for AFLA will 
be short. 


President Kanamori’s remarks take on 
added weight when one considers the vast 
distances between Japan and Israel, both 
members of AFLA; when one considers that 


for most of these countries it is extremely dif- 


“Will those of you who live abroad or who have 
worked abroad and who respond in any way to 
anything contained in this piece write to me 
about any project involving ALA and the inter- 
national library scene in which you might be 
interested? The International Relations Com- 
mittee is at the moment projecting its plans for 
this office; your comments based on your ex- 
perience would enable it to build more confi- 
dently.”—Jack Dalton, Director, ALA Interna- 
tional Relations Office. 





ficult to hold a national meeting without fi- 
nancial support from outside the organization, 
and that almost without exception the national 
associations require subsidies for their opera- 
tion. But the important question here would 
seem to be: What part of the experience of the 
dozens of state, regional, and national associa- 
tions we have developed in this country is rele- 
vant. Distance and lack of money have made it 
difficult through the years for us to sustain a 
continuous working relationship with IFLA. 
Have we found any solution to this problem 
which might be helpful? On more than one 
Asia has 
turned to pressing library needs it has been 


occasion in when our discussion 
clear that a strong association, an impossibil- 
ity without a large income, was the number 
one need. I share the conviction voiced by 
Mr. Kanamori about the international “char- 
acteristic” of libraries and I deplore the kinds 
of rivalries we have all encountered occasion- 
ally. 

The organization of new associations in 
places like Hong Kong and Pakistan, and the 
excitement with which library leaders in sev- 
eral other countries have spoken of this new 
organization attest to the vitality of the idea, 
in spite of a natural skepticism which one 
might be pardoned for feeling as he looks at 
the map and thinks of the multitude of un- 
solved local problems. There are times when 
one works from the large region to the small 
unit; perhaps this is one of those times. 

The Unesco General Conference is holding 
its tenth session in Paris this month. Its Li- 
braries Division has done notable work, par- 
ticularly in the areas with which the Inter- 
national Relations Office has been concerned, 
but not in those alone by any means. Anyone 


who is not aware of the range and extent of 
its activities should have a look at the Unesco 
Bulletin for Libraries for November-Decem- 
ber 1956 where “Ten Years of Unesco Work” 
are set forth, or at Verner Clapp’s presentation 


of its principal activities.” | suggest also a few 
hours with the Unesco Bulletin for Libraries 
for anyone interested in this subject who has 
not been a regular reader of that journal. Too 


Program: Libraries, Bibliographic 
Services, Documentation, A Catalog of Principal Ac- 
127-34 (April 


7“ , 
Unesco’s 


tivities,” American Documentation, 7: 


1956). 
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few American librarians have! Here you will 
find recorded the beginnings of library train- 
ing programs in areas where there are virtu- 
ally no libraries as yet, information retrieval 
activities in the USSR, the acquisition prob- 
lems of Asian libraries, international library 
statistics, and the documentation needs and 
activities of the world. 

The International Relations Committee has 
recently announced the formation of an ALA 
Panel on Unesco to provide a channel through 
which ALA 
Unesco with all the ideas and suggestions, big 
and little, that they may have 
grams and suggestions and comments to the 
editor of the Bulletin and the head of the Li- 
braries Division. They have asked for them; 


every member of can reach 


ideas for pre )- 


this is not the first time I have relayed their 
request to you. 

As I have indicated, this has been an ex- 
ploratory period, a period during which | 
have sought advice and criticism and sugges- 
tions and ways of bringing ALA more use- 
fully into international library affairs. Librar- 
ies, like colleges and schools and universities. 
develop differently in different parts of the 
world in response to different needs and dif- 
ferent social organization, and [| have at- 
tempted in discussion with students here and 
abroad, students abroad who have been here. 
and students here from other countries, to de- 
termine the relevance of our current programs 
to their problems, the strengths and weak- 
nesses of what we have to offer, and the con- 
American librar- 


tribution they can make to 


ianship. 


SCOPE OF IRO ACTIVITIES 


But I must not leave the impression that we 
have carried on our work purely at the dis- 
cussion level. We have become involved in 
numerous projects. It goes without saying that 
we have been concerned with the need for 
books, bookmobiles, buildings, and equip- 
ment. In addition to these, perhaps a listing of 
ten areas, some large, some small, with which 
we are now actively concerned will give some 
idea of the scope of our activities. 


1. LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


ALA is working currently in various ways with li- 
brary schools in Tokyo, Ankara and Medellin. Dis- 
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cussions are going forward with several other uni- 
versities interested in establishing or strengthening 
their library school programs. 


2. SCIENTIFIC DOCUMENTATION CENTERS 


technical informa- 
where re- 


and 
throughout 


Designed to make scientific 
tion 
sources are limited, some of these badly need assist- 


widely available areas 


ance for additional materials and equipment. 


3. NATIONAL LIBRARIES 


Some of the national libraries of Asia suffered dam- 


age from recent wars which they will be decades 
overcoming. What kind of assistance can we provide 


them in rebuilding? 


4. LIBRARY ADVISORY CENTER 


To provide a national center to which librarians may 
turn for all kinds of advice in developing programs 
at all levels. 


5. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


ALA is currently administering a foundation grant 
to a university in Burma which is developing a social 
science library for work at the college level. Under 
bring three Burmese to this 
American librarian is 


this contract it will 
country for training while an 
working there. Similar plans are under discussion in 


other universities. 


6. SURVEYS 


There is a great dearth of information upon which 
to build sound programs in many of the areas 
through which I have traveled and a corresponding 
need for of needs and facilities. This is 
recognized in the AFLA plans. We have requests for 
assistance from more than one country in widely 


surveys 


separated areas. 


7. DOLLAR CREDIT 


Badly needed in some areas where ample local funds 
are available but a severe dollar shortage makes it 
difficult to obtain materials elsewhere. 


8. ASIAN-AMERICAN DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


Is it possible to get a half-dozen universities in this 
country and in Asia to exchange students and credits 
freely at the post-graduate level? Would this be 
useful in the advanced training of librarians? 


9. IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


We are currently planning to bring to the States two 
librarians who wish to spend a year working in 
selected centers under specific administrators and 
visit for shorter periods libraries here and abroad 
engaged in their special activities. 


10. FIELD SEMINAR FOR RESEARCH LIBRARIANS 


A group of ten or twelve librarians will visit the 
States for three months, under this plan, to study on 
the spot some of the problems of reference and re- 
search libraries. The group is interested in inter- 


library cooperation of all kinds as well as specific 


reference and research methodology as developed 


here. 


“LIBRARY NEEDS IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES” 


Unesco has published a report entitled “Li- 


brary Needs in Underdeveloped Countries” 
(10 C/22, September 12, 1958). Based partly 
on original research and partly on informa- 
tion already published, the report concentrates 
on the needs of public and special libraries, 
which are identified as “two types of libraries 
which underdeveloped countries particularly 
need.” 

The summary paragraph on public library 
needs shows that the situation in underdevel- 
oped countries seems to be little different from 
that in parts of the United States where public 
library development has lagged: 


The main elements in an organized plan for the 
establishment of a nationwide system of public 
libraries include enactment of suitable legisla- 
tion, the creation of a board or agency responsi- 
ble for public library development in the coun- 
try, enlistment of local cooperation, the organiza- 
tion of adequate training facilities for librarians, 
the preparation of national bibliographies and 
other such “tools” needed by libraries, the estab- 
lishment of adequate lists of books suitable for 
particular publics and regions, use of effective 
up-to-date methods, the livening up of library 
buildings, and the organization of national asso- 
ciations of librarians. 


Elsewhere the report emphasizes the fact that 
library needs cannot be separated from cul- 
tural and educational development as a whole: 
“Two other important needs which are not 
considered in detail here since they fall else- 
where in Unesco’s programme and are the sub- 
ject of large efforts are 1) The need in every 
country for an effective educational system 
which will enable adults and youngsters to use 
books profitably; 2) the need for suitable pub- 
lications for new literates and new readers, 
both adults and children.” 

A survey of special libraries showed that 
most were giving inadequate service, that both 
collections and staff were often of inadequate 
size, and that many did not maintain subject 
catalogs nor use a standard classification sys- 
tem. 
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SERIES: Painting—Color 
-History 


FLEMISH PAINTING 


Volume Two: 
From Bosch to Rubens 


By Jacques Lassaigne 
and Robert Delevoy 


The final volume in 
SKIRA’s luxurious two 
volume history of Flemish 
painting, supplementing 
Volume One—The Century 
of Van Eyck. Brilliant 
reproductions illuminate 
the 16th and 17th century 
painters from the mystical 
Hieronymus Bosch to the 
sensuous Baroque master, 
Peter Paul Rubens. 
Others whose works are 
beautifully detailed are 
Pieter and Jan Bruegel, 
Quentin Massys, Bles, 
Gossaert, Jordaens, 

Van Dyck and Teniers. 
114 Reproductions in 
full color 10x13 
November 10 

Pre-pub. price: $22.50 
After pub.: $25.00 


SERIES: The Taste of 
Our Time 


CARPACCIO 


By Terisio Pignatti 


Rich color, luminosity, 
and minutely accurate 
detail grace the fanciful 
narrative painting of 
Carpaccio, who captured 
the pageantry of 15th 
century Venice in his many 
imaginative paintings 

of the Saints. 

54 Reproductions in 

full color 6%x7 
October 6 $5.75 


SERIES: The Taste of 
Our Time 


MONET 


By Denis Rouart 


Introduction by 
Leon Degand 


Leading exponent of 
plein-air painting and 
outstanding among the 
late 19th century French 
Impressionists, Claude 
Monet's influence on 
contemporary painting is 
just being recognized. 
56 Reproductions in 

full color 6%x7 
November 10 $5.75 


send your order today to: 


SKIRA COLOR PRINTS 


DAUMIER + RENOIR 
TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
JUAN GRIS 

ROUSSEAU (Le Douanier) 


Six beautiful full color 
reproductions (ready for 
framing), with biographic 
commentary on the artist, 
and explanatory notes, 
make each of these new 
SKIRA color print 
portfolios miniature art 
museums. Also available: 
BRAQUE, DEGAS, DUFY, 
KLEE, MATISSE, MIRO, 
MODIGLIANI, UTRILLO, 
VAN GOGH, VLAMINCK 


$1.50 each portfolio 
9¥2exl1% Aug. 18 


le 


ws 


381 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY STANDARDS AFTER TWO YEARS 


The new public library standards were published in 1956 after two years 


of concentrated work by a coordinating committee under the chairmanship 
of Dean Lowell A. Martin of the Rutgers University library school. At the 


San Francisco Conference the Public Library 


Association devoted its pro- 


gram meeting to a review and evaluation of the standards after their first 


two years. As Dr. Martin’s and Mrs. Zimmerman’s papers show, the panelists 


were agreed that a searching appraisal of the standards and of their use by 


librarians is in order. 


DO THE STANDARDS COME UP TO STANDARD? 


by Lowell A. Martin 


(An assessment of the new national standards 
for public libraries? 

The time is probably too soon, for it is only 
eighteen months since they were published, 
and certainly the present commentator is not 
the right person for any complete and un- 
biased appraisal, for he still finds himself 
tinkering with phraseology whenever he picks 
up the pamphlet. 

These, then, are impressions, primarily of 
one person, but, in part, of other members of 
the committee that worked on the project. One 
is of course disposed to find proof that the 
game has been worth the effort, and various 
encouraging signs can be reported. At the 
same time, there is no forgetting the experi- 
ence of talking to librarians who dismiss the 
standards as beyond their fondest expecta- 
tions, or of meeting with library boards who 
do not know that the standards exist. 

On a wider scale, it may not be too gran- 
diose to suggest that the way a profession re- 
acts to a new statement of standards tells as 
much about the profession as about the 
standards. Have public librarians as a group 
paid attention to the new goals—read them, 
studied them, understood them? Have they 


been accepted, and if so only at the level of 
verbal agreement or have they been trans- 
lated into action? In this eighteen months has 
there been any discernible progress toward 
the goals which the standards establish? Here 
are a few random notes on such questions. 


TWO ATTITUDES 

Within the profession, I believe there are 
two rather distinct attitudes observable, de- 
pending on which group of librarians one has 
in mind. The first group has in substance ac- 
cepted this new statement. I would like to 
think of these people as leaders of the library 
movement. Certainly they are among our 
more prominent and articulate members. They 
start with the officers of the national associa- 
tion, extend to the officials of the state as- 
sociations, include state extension workers, 
and encompass many of the librarians of the 
stronger libraries that are now within striking 
distance of the new criteria. Acceptance and 
support at this level has been heartening. Evi- 
dently to this group the finished document is 
at once challenging and realistic, and com- 
prises a guide to efforts in these years. I said 
that the reaction of librarians tells something 
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about them as well as about the standards, 
and what we learn about this first group is 
precisely what we know about librarians at 
their best—a combination of idealism, which 
seeks for the goal ahead, with a sense of 
realism, which seeks the path from where we 
are to where we should be. 

Indeed if I were to attempt any criticism of 
the reaction of this leader group among li- 
brarians, | would suggest that they have been 
perhaps too uncritical in their acceptance. 
This point should not be pushed too far, for 
the new standards are not the product of a 
small committee but rather the result of re- 
markably wide participation by librarians, so 
that it is natural that those who contributed 
to the document tend to be favorably dis- 
posed toward it. But I have been surprised 
and just a bit disappointed to get so few 
letters or other communications raisirg ques- 
tions or challenging the statement in any way. 
I am pleased, for example, that California 
librarians are checking back on some of the 
points, such as 4,000 new titles per year for 
an adequate minimum collection, before the 
standards are applied wholesale in a current 
statewide study. For surely this is not a per- 
fect document, and the next revision, which | 
hope will come by 1965, should be an im- 
provement. 

But this is a carping criticism. The heart- 
warming fact is that librarians who play a 
key role in developing library plans and prog- 
ress have taken up a new statement of goals, 
avoided the temptation to quarrel with de- 
tails, and are seeking to use the statement as 
a new Call to action. 


GRASS ROOTS ACCEPTANCE NECESSARY 
Shifting to the larger group of librarians, 
the rank and file who direct libraries large 
and small, I cannot honestly report that I 
have seen any “grass roots” support for the 
level of service envisioned in the document. 
Quickly I add that there are very good reasons 
for this, starting with the fact that all this is 
still new. Further, it is natural for the head 
of a smaller agency, struggling to find money 
to keep the library open a few more hours 
and to buy a few more books, to look at a 
program calling, for example, for a children’s 
librarian and a young people’s librarian and 
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an adult librarian, and be tempted to dis- 
miss it as pie in the sky. While the new 
standards avoid any exact per capita figure for 
financial support, the supplement with sample 
budgets shows figures from $2.50 to $3.50 
per capita. Put yourself, for example, in the 
position of the typical county librarian in 
Pennsylvania, in which I have just been mak- 
ing a study, where the average county library 
income at this time is under 50¢ per capita. 
There are moments when I actually think the 
gap between good and poor libraries is widen- 
ing. and it is not easy to arouse hope on the 
part of those who see that they are continually 
falling farther in the rear. 

I have no way of making any broad assess- 
ment of how trustees have reacted to the new 
standards. In the library board of which I am 
a member, I[ tried to arouse a new sense of 
purpose and goal on the part of the group by 
urging general board discussion of the doc- 
ument, and I cannot report the making of any 
convert, much less new missionaries in this 
effort. In fact one of my colleagues on the 
“How is it that 
we do so well with so much less money than 


board has a stock question 


called for in the standards?” But I have been 
heartened when I shifted my strategy, and 
began working point by point at those spots 
where our local program is weakest, to find 
that on specific matters this board seems to 
respect the national statement and finds in its 
presentation a considerable degree of persua- 
sion. 

One of the very hopeful signs is that so 
much solid effort is being put into promotion 
of the standards among the rank and file of 
libraries, librarians, and board members. The 
Public Library Association’s Committee on 
Promotion of the Revised Standards under 
Janet McKinlay’s chairmanship has 
yeoman service in supplying ammunition for 
this purpose, both verbal 
many a agency and 
group is holding meetings 
around the standards. 

I am convinced that grass roots acceptance 


done 


and visual, and 
state 


and 


state association 


institutes 


and action on the standards is necessary be- 
fore we see any wide advance. The test is 


whether within the next two years such a 


widespread reaction can be developed, leading 
to a ground swell for library improvement. 
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MISSOURI. 


Wayne Brasier, 81, 
lives on Highway 21 
between Van Buren and 
Doniphan, Missouri. 
He said 

“The bookmobile 
gives us country folks 
who couldn't 

get to the library 

a chance to read 

we wouldn't otherwise 
have.” 


For just a moment | would like to apply on 


a broad scale the lesson I learned in my own 


local library board in getting response and 
action on the standards. I am saying that our 
group composed of some of the brightest 
civic-minded individuals in 


found the full 


complex, too lengthy, too diffuse. I wonder if 


and most our 


community document too 
something of the same thing is true as many 
state groups seek to promote the standards in 
their areas. It might be a mistake within each 
state or area to take the pamphlet as it stands, 
or even any of the compressed summaries, and 
try to promote them in toto. Rather a useful 
first step might be to select the smaller num- 
ber of standards that have a particular appli- 
cation to the conditions and attitudes in that 
state, to express them and if need be to revise 
them in terms and with examples that mean 
something in that area, and then seek to pro- 
mote widespread response. | make this plea 
for state and local groups and for state agen- 
cies to select and adapt before trying to sell 
the whole package. 

The process of selection is also needed in 


setting the base for a state-aid program. It 
would be impractical to expect every library 
to achieve the standards as they stand, before 
qualifying for state financial assistance. Iden- 
tification of a few strategic standards—deal- 
ing with accessibility, resources, personnel, 
to put our 
new statement to work at the grass roots level. 


organization—would be a way 


CENTRAL CONCEPTS 


This leads to consideration of the central 
concept in the new standards, that of library 
systems made up of related library units which 
together seek to achieve levels that they could 
not achieve alone. The standards of course did 
not invent this concept, which has been ma- 
turing for a quarter century or more, but 
the idea of systems is at the core of the docu- 
ment. Consideration of the reaction thus far 
to the systems concept is pertinent to the 
present review because without this idea the 
standards are patently beyond the potential of 
most American libraries. 

We find the same divided reaction to this 
part of the document as to the standards as a 
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whole. In one form or another the systems 
idea is built into most recent state library 
plans that I have seen, including plans under 
the federal Library Act. On the 
other hand, to the librarian and board mem- 
ber in the smaller library the idea is at best 
novel and at worst frightening. The local 


Services 


person often is slow to recognize the need 
for raising the standard of service in the com- 
munity but quick to see dangers of domina- 
tion or absorption in the systems idea, whether 
such dangers are there or not. In promoting 
the systems concept, we would do best to con- 
centrate first on the end to be achieved, bet- 
ter library service, and arouse real enthusiasm 
for doing something about it, and avoid com- 
ing too quickly to systems as the means of 
joint action. Thus the librarian and board 
member would first see why something needs 
to be done, and might look less skeptically on 
the suggested remedy. And [| trust we have 
all learned by this time that the idea of sys- 
tems does not mean any one form of. joint 
action, but can take a wide variety of forms, 
each of which should be nurtured carefully in 
any given region to see which fits conditions 
of that area, including the attitudes of local 
library authorities. 

While at the top level and in official plan- 
ning the systems concept has not been over- 
looked, I must confess to a growing feeling of 
uneasiness as I try to analyze just what this 
means and how basic it is in current plans 
of action. Recently I took the helpful sum- 
mary of state programs under the Federal 
Services Act, issued by the U. S. Office of 
Education,’ and went through it to see where 
the larger unit came out. Despite the fact that 
some state plans show a wide variety and 
even originality, I was struck first by the 
fact that most effort is going into areas that 
lack library service. This is natural, in order 
to complete the task of library coverage, but 
a skeptic might comment on the fact that we 
are using federal funds to help those districts 
that have been most tardy in helping them- 
selves in library service. But the source of 
my uneasiness is the application of the sys- 


‘State Plans Under the Library Services Act, 
available from the Superintendent of Documents at 
30¢ a copy. 
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tems concept in these extension programs. 

Most effort is going into multi-county or 
regional libraries in more sparsely settled 
areas. At first glance this seems in accord with 
the systems idea, for we are not making the 
mistake of starting separate county libraries, 
presumably because we have learned that they 
do not come up to standard unless they have 
a substantial concentration of population; yet 
there seems to be acceptance of the idea that 
putting two or three or four sparsely settled 
counties together, covering several times the 
area of a single county, will somehow enable 
us to achieve standards. I have not observed 
this to be true in the states where I have had 
a chance to look closely at multi-county li- 
braries in rural areas. The danger is that we 
will devote a decade or two of effort to an ex- 
tension program which, like the county li- 
brary movement, will bring a fraction of mod- 
ern library service close to people, but will 
no more attain the level of facility described 
in the standards than have most county li- 
braries to date. So much of the effort under 
the federal program is going into bookmo- 
biles. We are still operating on the principle 
of the nearby local store, or even of the earlier 
vendor on wheels, rather than of the shopping 
center with sufficient strength that people pre- 
fer to come to it. Twenty-five years of effort 
has brought a story book of fiction to most 
Americans as close as the crossroads, but has 
not brought a substantial subject collection to 
him even if he drives an hour into town. 

Let me put it this way. Essentially there are 
two overall standards in the document we 
are discussing. They are accessibility of li- 
brary service to all, and quality of library 
service as defined in the standards. Service 
to all has been an aim for many years and 
certainly is not the distinctive characteristic 
of the recent standards. The significance of 
the new statement lies in the quality of service 
it outlines. This does not mean something 
fancy, but it does mean broad-range book 
collections, librarians for the several main 
specialties of public library service, and a 
positive program of reading service. The 
means to the end of quality is to be the library 
system. I submit that in most cases we are 
using the systems idea not to achieve this new 
goal of quality but to achieve the old aim of 
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getting some fraction of library service close 
to all people. If there is even a portion of 
truth in this observation, you can see its im- 
plications—once again we will work hard, and 
this time with the added help of federal funds, 
to the end of reducing the number of persons 
with no local library facilities and increasing 
the number with substandard facilities. 

This comment may seem unjustified, or at 
least premature. But it is a sobering experi- 
ence to visit many of the newer multi-county 
and regional libraries. First one is shown the 
bookmobile, often quite new. There is no de- 
nying that it is an essential element, for mod- 
ern standards call for some materials close 
to people. But if one then asks to see the 
strong central collection, in the image out- 
lined in the standards, the source of subject 
reading for the better readers in the area and 
for those who are stimulated by the book- 
mobile, he usually is in for a rude awakening. 
If he goes on to look for the children’s li- 
brarian, the young people’s librarian, the 
special reference service, the community li- 
brary program, all in the standards just as 
prominently as coverage, these 
simply are not available in many instances. 
The choice has been made to provide handy 
reading for more casual readers rather than 
subject reading for more purposeful readers. 
Library systems are being used to finish off 
the older task of some library service for all 
and not often for the newer goal of quality 
library service represented in the new na- 


convenient 


tional standards. 


WEAKNESS 


I have labored this point in the application 
of the standards long enough. There is a 
definite weakness within the standards that 
has become increasingly apparent in these 
eighteen months, and for just a moment we 
should consider it. 

The whole document is built on the rela- 
tion between strong central points and local 
outlets in smaller places and neighborhoods in 
providing modern library service. There are 
standards both general and specific for the 
total and for central libraries. But 
there are relatively few guides to the part or 
place of the local library within the system. 


The document is incomplete, in that it tells 


system 


























GEORGIA. Larger units of service make possible 


the employment of professional librarians with 
imagination to develop exhibits, displays, and 
floats like the one shown above. It was designed 
for the centennial parade of Madison, Georgia, 
headquarters of the Jasper-Morgan-Putnam Re- 
gional Library now called the Uncle Remus Re- 
gional Library. 























TENNESSEE. Bookmobile from the Middle Tennes- 
Regional Library Center, Murfreesboro, 
leaving books at the Moore County Library, 
Lynchburg. 


see 
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what should be found in a region but not 
what should be found in a town of 1000 or 
a small city of 10,000 within the region. The 
community library is the unit out of which 
the system is built, but we are not given 
standards for it. As a result many a small- 
town librarian does not see just where his 
agency fits into the picture, and state exten- 
sion workers are often little better able to 
guide him. I look forward to more work on 
the place of community units within library 
systems that achieve standards. Maybe this is 
just a way of saying that the full task is not 


yet done. 

Along this same line, it is interesting to 
note that a manual on young people’s service, 
built up from pertinent sections of the stand- 


ards, is nearing completion. This will ap- 


pear as a project of the Public Library As- 
sociation, and will help to extend the new 
goals in the promising area of young people’s 
service. 

Looking back over the brief period since 
the publication of the new standards, | truly 
that the 
tributed to them can feel a sense of accom- 


believe many librarians who con- 
plishment. They have made an impact, which 
we must now seek to extend to the average 
librarian and board. Particularly those re- 
sponsible for the many library extension pro- 
grams going forward in the country should be 
sure that the service envisioned in the stand- 
ards is actually what they are aiming at in 
their endeavors. 

The goal is set. Now we must redouble ef- 


forts to find ways to achieve it. 


USING THE STANDARDS IN STUDYING LIBRARY NEEDS 


by Carma R. Zimmerman 


To the extent that the new public library 
standards are known, and, particularly, to the 
extent that they are fully understood, | believe 
they are having good effect on the planning 
and programing of public libraries. In some 
places where the standards are not only 
known but have been studied seriously, both 
by librarians and by other public officials, the 
actual and planned improvements are impres- 
sive—in a few areas they are little short of 
spectacular. 

Although they are few, there are enough of 
these places to confirm my belief that the 
standards are the most workable and practic- 
able we have yet had. They make sense not 
only to librarians but to public officials who 
know the methods of objective analysis and 
who are seriously interested in improving the 
quality of all the public services for which 
they have responsibility. They are also the 
clearest official expression by the profession 
so far of what modern public library service 
is and how it may be obtained, not only by 
the large population centers, but by every 
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Vrs. Zimmerman 

is librarian of the 
California State 
Library, Sacramento 


small and large community everywhere. 

There are still too few places where the li- 
brarians and others responsible have studied 
and are beginning to apply the standards. For 
the standards do require study. We need, too, 
a bit of historical of the three 
broad periods of public library development 
in the United States. The first was the private 
subscription, association, or corporation li- 
brary. The second began in the nineteenth 
century with the spread of legislation favoring 
publicly supported libraries. As we know, just 


awareness 
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making libraries free and tax-supported did 
not provide full, complete access to all the li- 
brary materials needed by all the people of the 
country, wherever they might live. There were 
a few far-sighted pioneers in the very early 
twentieth century, such as James L. Gillis, 
who saw clearly that systems of library serv- 
ice are needed in order to serve all people 
adequately regardless of where they live. But 
Mr. Gillis was too busy actually creating sys- 
tems to write much about them. The official 
literature of the library profession did not be- 
gin until about fifteen years ago to describe 
systems of libraries as being essential to 
achieve the aim of making good, modern pub- 
lic library service universal as well as free. 
The new ALA public library standards are the 
most complete expression and give the great- 
est emphasis of anything written so far on 
the concept of systems serving not just trading 
centers, cities, and population centers, but all 
people everywhere. This is the concept which 
distinguishes the third period of American 
public library development from the two 
which preceded it. 

This idea of universal good library service 
through systems to serve all the people rather 
than only concentrated population centers is 
at the very heart of the new standards. Their 
point is missed altogether by those who read 
the standards and say, “Yes, they are fine for 
large cities and counties. Now we need to 
write standards for small, independent librar- 
hard put to find any clearer. 
simpler words than those in the standards 
themselves to try to say that these standards 


ies.” One is 


are for systems of service in which every com- 
munity and every level of government, no 
matter how large or small, or high or low, 
has its place, both as a beneficiary and as a 
contributor.’ 


THE STANDARDS ARE FOR SYSTEMS OF SERVICE 


We should perhaps not be too discouraged 


*“The standards of library service presented in 
this document are for resources and services available 
to the local reader, but not necessarily available 
within the local community. Throughout the several 


sections . . . the frame of reference is the group or 


system of libraries in the region in which the library 
user lives, as well as the single library outlet in 
his neighborhood. These standards are for systems of 
library 


Public Library Service, p. 8-° 


° ” 
service. 















mississippi. Large libraries, too, gain by coopera- 
tion. The Board of Supervisors of Mississippi's 
richest county, Hinds, smile just after signing the 
annual with three 
neighboring Rankin, and 
Scott. Six years’ experience in a larger unit of 
service has convinced these elected officials that 
when their library broadens its tax base and in- 
creases. its all-over budget it can give better 


regional library contract 


counties, Simpson, 


service. 


that the new standards and the concepts they 
embody have not gained wider acceptance, 
considering the fact that they are as complete 
a break from those that preceded them as the 
concept of tax-supported municipal libraries 
was a break from the subscription and private 
libraries that preceded them. However, until 
librarians everywhere understand the new 
concepts, thinking, planning and action will 
still be geared to the nineteenth century. There 
are vast areas where there is little or no li- 
brary service. This is a contradiction of the 
American dream of equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all. It also ignores, as no other pub- 
lie service does, the transportation and com- 
munications revolution that has taken place 
in the twentieth century. 

So, in using the standards to study library 
needs, it is a first essential that all public li- 
brarians study the standards themselves and 
understand that they are for total public li- 
brary service; that the standards do not omit 
consideration of small libraries. They begin 
with the individual wherever he may live, and 
then build from the single reader, and the 
local community outward, drawing upon 


whatever resources may be needed at any time 
by every individual and community. 

There may still be library studies which 
simply gather together a mass of facts, with- 
out evaluation or criticism of the institution 
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being studied, but the purpose of most recent 
library research is to appraise the library or 
operation in terms of the best available stand- 
ards. Whether it is an outside surveyor or a 


librarian studying his own library, the sur- 
veyor always searches for criteria with which 
to evaluate a library, and needs standards by 
which to judge the institution. The California 
Public Library Standards, which immediately 
preceded the new ALA standards, were de- 
veloped and adopted primarily to serve as the 
measuring points for an expected statewide 
survey of public libraries, as well as to serve 
as guides in the development of public library 
service in California. In fact, the overall pub- 
lic library program in California for the past 
several years has been 1) to develop standards 
by which public library performance could be 
measured; 2) to have a statewide survey of 
libraries which will show where our library 
system stands in relation to the standards; 
and 3) to develop a program for future li- 
brary development which will correct the dis- 
crepancies that will be found between stand- 
ards and our actual performance, and thus 
make good library service universally avail- 
able throughout the state. 

It is good to be able to report that the City 
Council of the California City of Stockton and 
the Board of Supervisors of the County of 
San Joaquin have jointly and _ officially 
adopted the new ALA standards as the means 
of attaining the objectives and goals of the 
Stockton-San Joaquin County Public Library. 

There is another county library in our state 
which has been surveyed in the light of the 
new standards, with the result that the total 
library budget for the coming year has been 
doubled, and a complete reorganization has 
been projected. The county officials have also 
a five-year plan to raise the library budget 
in progressive steps to approximately a mil- 
lion dollars per year. All this received its im- 
petus from conversations with the local offi- 
cials in which several of the key standards 
those of personnel, book holdings, rate of ad- 
dition of new titles yearly, and services— 
were called to their attention in relation to 
the greatly increased population to be served. 
The discrepancies between that library’s pres- 
ent performance and minimum standards were 
great. The jurisdiction has the financial re- 
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sources to remedy the situation, and, now that 
they know what minimum standards are, a 
program is under way to do this. The possi- 
bilities there are unlimited. 

Such dramatic examples of the application 
of standards are so far rather few, but the 
same thing can happen in many other places 
when the librarians and public officials decide 
to take definite steps to bring their library 
service up to the second half of the twentieth 
century. The government officials will seldom 
take the initiative; the librarian must do that. 
In fact, when other officials take the initiative 
the librarian may be swept aside and out of 
the picture. 


VALIDITY OF THE STANDARDS 


Experience in using the standards in study- 
ing library needs has given us confidence in 
their general validity, both for the limited 
kind of study and for more comprehensive 
surveys. Using minimum standards and the 
principles on which they are based as guides, 
librarians can make each plan and each de- 
cision, not haphazardly nor as an expedient 
or line of least resistance, but in a way to con- 
tribute directly toward raising the real quality 
of the service. An absolute basic essential for 
state and local extension librarians, if they are 
to be effective, is a real understanding and ap- 
plication of the new standards in everything 
they do. And they must be used as a whole 
not just a standard here and there when one 
seems easy to apply. 

The new standards are not self-applying or 
automatic. The mere acceptance of the newer 
concepts in standards does not put them into 
practice. That is for each individual librarian 
and library to do, and that must in most cases 
be done through cooperation with other li- 
braries and librarians, as well as through 
internal improvements. Thoughtful, serious 
study of the standards and discussions be- 
tween librarians and others about them come 
first, then application. 


MORE RESEARCH NEEDED 
Nor are the standards themselves offered as 
being perfect, absolute, and unchanging. They 
are the best we have to date and they are 
showing good results wherever they are being 
studied and applied. As the standards them- 
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selves say, limits of time and money made it 
necessary to rely upon data already in exist- 
ence or readily obtainable in compiling the 
principles and standards. More research and 
experiment are urgently needed to verify the 
This may if it 
does, that should be done. But most needed is 


standards. lead to revision: 
more research to supply objective evidence to 
support the standards. This would be of the 
greatest assistance in working with budget off- 
cers to obtain the funds necessary to imple- 
ment the standards. 

The gigantic task of extending and improv- 
ing library service throughout the country calls 
for this kind of research. I hope that the li- 
brary schools of the country that are geared 
or could with some additional funds be geared 

to such research will go ahead rapidly on 
it. For example, we need more objective 
knowledge as to which of the various forms 
and devices for interlibrary cooperation and 
systems yield the best results. There is need to 
group the actual numerical and other specific 
standards involved in creating library sys- 
tems, with controlled studies to show whether 
and how they work out to save man-hours and 
produce better results than separate, smaller 
units. These are a few examples of additional 
studies needed in key 
standards—those dealing with materials, pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional personnel in 


connection with the 


economical relation to each other, centralized 
technical processes, and increasing the acces- 
sibility of library services. 

Although space and time are partially con- 
quered by new transportation and communi- 
cations, 
is still 
who is 


the conquest is not absolute. There 
a timelag for the individual reader 
at some distance from even the best 
central library. While fast communication 
media exist, they are not cheap enough for 
libraries and library users to use freely. Per- 
haps special long distance telephone reference 
and information rates for libraries, similar 
to postal book rates, are needed. It will be a 
sad commentary if we can soon get to the 
moon in an hour, yet must continue to take 
two weeks or two months or more to get a 
book or the answer to a reference question. 

These are a few of the uses of the standards 
as we are experiencing them in studying li- 
brary needs in California, and some of the 
problems in the application of the standards. 
Both the study and the application are of 
serious importance for California. The popu- 
lation experts tell us we will soon have the 
largest population in the nation. That growth 
is not a panacea, but a problem. We know it 
will do no good if we merely become the big- 
gest without trying to be one of the best. The 
standards are our best guide so far in trying 


to improve library services. 


“REGIONAL LIBRARIES ARE NOT PECULIAR” 


by Lura G. Currier 


Mrs. Currier is director of the Mississippi 
State Library Commission and is president of 
the Public Library Association. The following 
is part of her reply to a request for photo- 
graphs of “activities peculiar to regional 
libraries.” Although this letter-article is not 
specifically concerned with the new public 
library standards, its argument, that regional 
real and other 
public libraries, is an argument for the work- 
ability of the central concept of the standards: 
“Libraries working together, sharing their 
services and materials, can meet the full needs 
of their users.” 


libraries are as natural as 


There seems to be a subconscious notion that 
regional libraries are something different, 
peculiar, unusual—that one must choose be- 
tween having a regional library and having 
a normal, regular, familiar library. We hear 
librarians and high officials say, “We don’t 
want a regional library.” They are not aware 
that “regional” in most cases is an adminis- 
trative matter, simply indicating that political 
units and entities which have not worked 
together heretofore are contributing for the 
operation of a library system. 

Regional libraries are not peculiar and 
there are absolutely no activities in them that 
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Massacuusetts. On the Mohawk Trail at Drury 
(Pittsfield Region), a new collection of bookmo- 
bile books are left at the deposit station located 
in the General Store and Post Office. 


are different from activities in other libraries. 

Not long ago a questionnaire from the 
Office 
your 


Library Services Branch of the U. S. 
asked: “How much did 
agency give to public libraries? How much to 


of Education 


county libraries?” They might as well have 


asked: Do you care for chocolate pie or is it 


raining? Our own library leaders do not seem 
to realize that they are talking about differ- 
ences in the governmental units which fur- 
nish the financial support for public library 
service, not differences in the service itself, 

This attitude is probably a carry-over from 
the old days when one had the services of a 
public library only if he lived in a city, or in 
some progressive small town. Times changed. 
Some people who did not live in cities wanted 
public library service, too. They had to get 
public funds from whatever political structure 
provided their services. If it were the county, 
then they had a county public library. Times 
changed again. Some people, wanting better 
library service than was possible under the 
limitations of a narrow tax basis, decided to 
pool their resources among several counties or 
between a city and a county. Then they had 
regional public library service. 

What is peculiar about this regional li- 
brary service? Nothing. A regional, multi- 
county library system, or whatever you choose 
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to name it, does completely unpeculiar, highly 
familiar, and universally 


like 


catalog books 


acceptable things 


operate bookmobiles 

maintain branches and stations and reading 
centers 

conduct story hours 

have discussion groups 

circulate books 

answer reference questions if they can or 
refer them to the next larger book col- 
lection and the next more skilled refer- 
ence librarians in whatever structure they 
happen to find themselves 

deliberate policy among board members 

make budgets to serve whatever number of 
people fall in their service area 

have staff meetings 

fight for their lives at budget-making time 
every year, in constant competition with 
sewers, public schools, police raises. rec- 
reation programs, and old age assistance 

complain about having too much to do 
with too little 


money and too few 


librarians. 


If you visited every one of the ten regional 
libraries now operating in Mississippi you 
could not possibly get a peculiar picture, or 
a picture peculiar to that library because of 
its organizational structure. You would see 
more and better books because there was a 
larger tax structure; but not more and better 
books than you would find in the municipal 
library in Cleveland, Ohio, because it has an 
even bigger tax base. You would find more 
secure personnel, because they have something 
bigger to depend on; but not more secure than 
a branch librarian in the Kern County, Cali- 
fornia, library, because he too has something 
bigger and stronger than his immediate sur- 
roundings to depend on. 

If your approach were: Can you send us 
some pictures to show how much better serv- 
ice is under the cooperative wing of a re- 
gional library than it was when a single, pov- 
erty-stricken county tried to operate alone or 
when a number of small towns tried to do 
their technical processing individually and 
each maintained its own poor static book col- 
lection—then I think you would have what 
you really want. 
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STATE LIBRARY LEGISLATION—1958 


A report, interpretation, and evaluation of legislation enacted and in prospect 


by Eleanor A. Ferguson, Executive Secretary 


American Association of State Libraries and Public Library Association 


1958 was a rather lean year in library legisla- 
tion, for two obvious reasons. One was that 
only sixteen state legislatures met, several of 
them for interim or budget sessions where 
only emergency matters were considered. The 
other was the spate of legislation passed in 
1957, much of it arising from the passage of 
the Library Services Act of 1956. Many state 
extension agencies needed authority to accept 
federal funds or authority to perform the ex- 
tension activities they had been carrying on 
informally for years. Provisions of the law 
governing contracts for service between differ- 
ent types of local governments required ampli- 
fication. Money to match the federal funds 
had to be appropriated. When so much recent 
legislation needed to be tested in practice, it 
is little wonder that 1958 was an “off-year.” 

Significantly, much of the interesting legis- 
lation which either passed or failed to pass 
1958 legislatures concerned state aid to local 
or regional libraries. Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, and New York introduced such legisla- 
tion, and while only the New York bill passed, 
there is continued planning for such laws in 
at least ten other states. The reasons for this 
drive are not far to seek. Many states are 
looking ahead to the termination of federal 
aid and the need to finance from state funds 
programs began with federal money. The 
growing cost of library service has brought 
recognition of the small tax base on which 
local governments operate, as compared with 
the much larger and more flexible base avail- 
able to the state. The importance of estab- 
lishing multi-county and regional libraries, 
promising efficient service at reasonable cost, 
is now generally accepted by the library pro- 
fession, which finds that state subsidies are 
the most effective means of bringing larger 


units into being. Finally, the need for state- 
wide library service to enable each citizen to 
continue his education has led to a realization 
that the state cannot fully delegate its respon- 
sibility for providing complete library cover- 
age to local governmental units. 


NEW YORK 


Easily the most interesting piece of legisla- 
1958 is the New York state 
law, and this not merely because of the very 


tion enacted in 


sum of involved. It is 


essentially a revision of the 1950 law, based 


considerable money 
on the recommendations of a committee ap- 
pointed in 1956 by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to review the progress of the previous 
five years. After a thoroughgoing assessment 
of library progress, the committee pointed out 
a number of factors which had prevented the 
development of library systems as fast as had 
been hoped. For example, the 1950 law did 
not sufficiently recognize the drain on a weak 
central library resulting from extending its 
service to the rural areas around it; inde- 
pendent libraries, by refusing to join, could 
veto a system; and greater flexibility was 
needed in the types of systems which could 
be set up. The committee felt that continuing 
responsibility for library service must be re- 
tained by the local communities, and that the 
state should keep to a minimum its control of 
the means by which this responsibility was 
exercised. 

Under the new law, systems may be estab- 
lished by a number of methods, some such as 
federation and consolidation, carried over 
from the old law, and some entirely new. 
County boards of supervisors may now create 
departments of county government to furnish 
library service, operating like other county 
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departments without library boards of trus- 
tees. Cooperative library systems may be 
formed by the library boards of an area 
through election of trustees to a system board, 
which may then apply to the New York Board 
of Regents for a charter as a library system 
without reference to the county government. 
Establishment grants may be made to coun- 
ties, parts of counties, or to groups of coun- 
ties, in amounts depending on the number of 
counties. Thus library systems serving one 
county or part of a county will 
$10,000, while systems serving more than one 
county receive $20,000 for each entire county. 
Counties which join already established sys- 
tems will bring with them dowries of $20,000. 
Full approval of a plan for a library sys- 
tem requires that it should serve at least 
200,000 people or 4000 square miles of area. 
In the past it has often proved impossible to 
get agreements from all the governmental 
units involved in such a large program before 
any service has been started. The new law 
adopts a principle of gradualism which allows 
at least three political subdivisions with a pop- 
ulation of 50,000 to present a plan for library 
service looking toward full approval within 
five years; if the plan is provisionally ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Education, 
state aid may be paid at once, thus providing 
a demonstration of good service to attract the 
population or area needed for full approval. 
Annual grants are made to establish sys- 
tems on a series of bases which attempt to take 


receive 


into consideration all the possible variables of 
population and area within the state. Each 
system, whether provisional or fully approved, 
receives $5000 if it serves less than a county; 
if it includes one county or more, $10,000 per 
county. Each system receives a population 
grant of 25 cents per capita; and a further 
grant for each square mile served—$6.00 for 
one county or part of a county, $9.00 per 
square mile for two counties, up to a maxi- 
mum of $18.00 per square mile if five or more 
counties join. 

“Library systems,” according to the New 
York State Library Bookmark, May 1958, 
“which have less than 100,000 volumes in the 
central library may present a plan to build up 
the central library to 100,000 volumes by the 
end of a ten-year period. Under an approved 
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acquisition plan the State Education Depart- 
ment will supply to the central library annu- 
ally four times the number of volumes which 
the library system buys under this plan from 
its own funds exclusive of state aid.” This 
recognition of the continuing local responsi- 
bilities for library service is reinforced by 
another provision of the law which makes a 
system ineligible for state aid if its local sup- 
port falls below the average of the three years 
immediately preceding the formation of the 
system. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts proposal for state aid, 
which unfortunately did not receive legislative 
approval, would have provided for a grant-in- 
aid to each city and town meeting minimum 
standards of library service, “the grant to be 
computed on the basis of one half the salary 
(up to $1500 maximum grant per person) for 
each library worker per 5000 population or 
fraction thereof in the area served by the li- 
brary.” Among the factors to be considered 
by the Board of Library Commissioners in 
setting minimum standards for the receipt of 
grants are that the library shall be free for use 
by all citizens for a specified minimum of 
hours each week, that a trained library worker 
be available, and that the library “extend 
privileges to card-holders from other libraries 
on the reciprocal basis.” 

The Board of Library 


also empowered to establish a “comprehen- 


Commissioners was 


sive, statewide plan of regional library service 
to improve library service in smaller towns.” 
They are to plan for not more than five such 
regional libraries, not more than one to be es- 
tablished in any fiscal and each 
based if possible on a contract with the larger 
“space, 


one year, 
libraries in each region to supply 
equipment, personnel, or services to the re- 
gional system.” These regional libraries would 
have appropriations from the state calculated 
on 50 cents per annum for each inhabitant of 
the region who lives in a community of fewer 
than 25,000 population. 

The bill was of interest for its use of reim- 
bursement of salaries as a form of state aid, 
and for its long-range planning of statewide 
service, tying in the larger libraries in the 
plans. It is expected that the bill will be re- 
introduced in 1959. 
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NEW JERSEY 


In New Jersey, a proposed state aid law 
passed the Senate but was not approved by the 
House. It included some interesting provi- 


sions, for instance, “the local fair share” of 


the cost of library service is computed on a 
sliding scale beginning with 1/20 mill per 
dollar of the equalized valuation of the mu- 
nicipality and going up to 1/4 mill in the fifth 
year in which benefits are received from the 
state. Municipalities which provide these mini- 


mums and are members of county libraries, or 
have annual budgets of at least $50,000 or are 
members of federations with budgets at least 
$50,000 shall qualify for grants from the state 
of 35 cents per capita of the population served. 
Municipalities not qualifying under these reg- 
ulations are to receive 5 cents per capita. 

Equalization aid is allowed to communities 
with less than 35,000 population which qual- 
ify for the 35-cent state aid grant, to bring 
their total budgets up to $1.50 per capita. Es- 
tablishment grants for new county or federa- 
tion libraries are to be paid for the first three 
years of operation, at the rate of $20,000 a 
year. 


Each of these bills presents a number of 
features that states considering state aid might 
well adapt to their own use. While New York's 
is the only one based on previous experience 
within the state, all three have as their funda- 
menta! purpose the development of regional 
libraries suited to the conditions in the par- 
ticular state. Yet the methods of distributing 
the aid and the requirements by which local 
libraries qualify vary in principles as well as 
in the local conditions they reflect; all repre- 
sent a very real advance from some of the 
older forms of grant which make fixed sums 
of money available both to the efficient and 
the inefficient, both to communities exerting 
a real effort to support their libraries and to 
those which are indifferent. 


OTHER STATES 

The Mississippi Legislature liberalized the 
ceiling on millage levies for counties with 
assessed valuations up to $15,000,000, and 
also voted to permit cities or céunties to levy 
a one-mill tax for library building purposes 
for a period not to exceed five years. This was 


in addition to the millage for maintenance. 

Virginia amended its law on state aid 
grants to permit small county libraries to 
qualify for 35 per cent of their local budgets 
up to $5000, and increased the ceiling on the 
amount that can be spent on a demonstration 
library from $35,000 to $50,000. 

South Carolina passed a strong law fixing 
responsibility for loss of property belonging 
to libraries, museums, and art galleries on the 
borrower, providing fines or imprisonment as 
penalties, and requiring that a copy of the law 
be displayed prominently in two places in 
each such institution. 


NEEDED LEGISLATION 


A request for opinions regarding needed 
legislation, whether or not it had much chance 
of passage in the near future, was recently 
sent to heads of state library extension agen- 
cies. Many replies confined themselves to what 
was in prospect for the next legislative session, 
but in some cases indicated that the writers 
were thinking a good deal farther ahead. The 
Vermont Library Association is engaged in a 
study of legislation needed in that state, as are 
several other associations. California is half 
way through a two-year study of the needs of 
public libraries which specifically includes a 
section on library laws, while Pennsylvania is 
about to announce the recommendations of its 
survey, many of which are expected to require 
legislative action. 

Nine states expressed a need for clarifica- 
tion and codification of their library laws; six 
stressed the need for state aid, and five were 
considering revision of their state aid for- 
mulas or increased amounts of money under 
present formulas; and several spoke of ways 
in which the powers of the state extension 
agency needed to be broader. Another fre- 
quently mentioned legislative need was for 
liberalizing millage restrictions on the amount 
budgeted for local libraries. The operation as 
well as the establishment of regional libraries 
is in need of simplification in many states, and 
at least two responses mentioned the need for 
legal authority to build county or regional li- 
brary buildings. And of course almost every 
one mentioned the need for greater appropria- 
tions to do the bigger job now required of 
state agencies. 
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STATE INITIATIVE—-LOCAL CONTROL 


One response deserves special consideration: 
the need for legislation making the operation 
of public libraries mandatory on the local 
level, similar to that which is almost universal 
for public schools. It is certainly curious that 
no state appears to have taken this step, 


though nearly all express in their library laws 
an interest in providing library service for the 
people of the state. In its Constitution of 1850, 
Michigan assumed responsibility for public 
libraries and earmarked certain state revenues 
for their support, but this has never been in- 
terpreted as requiring the local community to 
provide a library. New York has made cash 
grants to public libraries for more than 100 
years, but again the grant was made to those 
communities which wished to establish librar- 
ies, without urging them to do so. It seems 
inevitable that some state will take this step 
in the next few years as a result of the grow- 
ing interest in libraries; it will be interesting 
to see whether it will be one of the states 
where libraries have a long history or one of 
the younger states which is just beginning to 
develop its library program. 

One type of needed legislation was men- 
tioned by none of those who aswered, in spite 
of the fact that it is a logical next step to fol- 
low the development of regional libraries. 
This is the whole question of interstate co- 
operation. New Hampshire and Vermont al- 
ready have a project under way in which each 
state serves a small part of the other that is 
situated where it can more effectively receive 
service from its neighbor state than from its 
own. All over the country there are innumer- 


FROM THE PUBLIC LIBRARY STANDARDS 


49. Library service should be explicitly men- 
tioned as a state concern in the state constitu- 
tion and/or statutes. 


50. The functions of state library agencies 
for guiding and reinforcing local service should 
he specified by law. 


51. Provision should be made in state law to 
establish libraries and library systems through 
consolidation, federation, and contractual ar- 
rangements for interlibrary co-operation. 


able other spots which on any logical basis 
would be better served by another state than 
by their own, areas where a natural region 
cuts across state lines or where the trading 
area of the one large community includes 
parts of other states. Yet no one apparently 
has begun to consider the legal problems in- 
volved. True, the legal problems appear to be 
enormous, but surely no more so than those 
of establishing regional libraries seemed 
twenty years ago. When one considers the 
long process by which state legislation is en- 
acted—the time consumed in making a plan 
and convincing librarians and trustees of its 
value, the even longer period of winning pub- 
lic support, and the final effort to have it en- 
acted into law, it looks as though the next step 
in nationwide library service should be under 
consideration very soon. 

So far this article has concerned itself with 
legislation related to the organization and op- 
eration of the public library. It would be a 
pity not to mention a recent publication which 
treats of a wide variety of other laws which 
govern other library activities. Legal Aspects 
of Library Administration, edited by John 
Boynton Kaiser and published as the April 
1958 issue of Library Trends, discusses a 
number of laws which affect libraries. For ex- 
ample, the operation of bookmobiles is gov- 
erned by state licensing and public liability 
laws. New library buildings must conform to 
zoning and building code regulations. Library 
employees are covered by state retirement 
plans and by workmen’s compensation laws. 
Mr. Kaiser and the law librarians who have 
contributed chapters to the issue raise a num- 
ber of questions which any one concerned 
with the administration of libraries may well 
consider carefully. 

Possibly librarians become too absorbed in 
the passage of legislation directly affecting li- 
braries, without giving enough thought to 
other aspects of the law which influence their 
activities. One state recently had to change the 
whole timetable for county budget prepara- 
tion, including library budgets, because the 
date for using new automobile license plates 
was advanced a month by the state legislature. 
Careful study of library legislation, important 
as that is, may not be enough to protect li- 
braries against legal difficulties. 
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“WHERE DID YOU GO?” “TO SCHOOL.” 
‘“‘WHAT DID YOU LEARN?” “ABOUT LIBRARIES.” 
by Robert Paul Smith 


Mr. Smith is the author of “Where Did You 
Go?” “Out.” “What Did You Do?” “Noth- 
ing.” and How to Do Nothing with Nobody 
All Alone by Yourself. This article was written 
for the Chicago Tribune’s annual children’s 
book supplement, appearing in the November 
2 issue. 

it seems to be open season on the American 
public schools. | am a taxpayer, a citizen, a 
father, and thus exquisitely equipped to shoot 
off my mouth. I propose not to do so. 

It may be that I was educated in school, 
despite considerable evidence to the contrary. 
It is my feeling that whatever gaps have been 
knocked, over the years, in my abounding 
ignorance ceme about through the public li- 
brary. The one thing that I feel sure was taught 
to me in school, I think in the sixth or seventh 
grade, was that there were such things as 
books. 


and even pleasant, that there existed a build- 


that the reading of them was possible 


ing known (to us kids) as the “liberry,” and 
that by some miracle the world was so ordered 
that you could go to the liberry and they 
would lend you books—for free! 

Having once made this discovery, I got the 
notion that the libraries were the educational 
system of the United States and that schools 
were basically places to equip you to use li- 
braries. | must say I have never had reason 
to change my mind about this. Ever since, 
when I wanted to know something about some- 
thing, I went to the library. 

In my home town there was in the library 
a children’s section and an adults’ section 
connected by a long corridor. After we had 
read every Henty book, every Kipling book 
(a fond uncle had given me the collected works 
of Mark Twain, which 


library), we rose to our full height, looked 


was then my own 
very serious, attempted to lower our voices 
from their normal soprano to at least a con- 
tralto, and strolled with what we believed was 


a debonair swagger past the guardian of the 


. 
AM yi 


pe 
(a Poe 
St 


Drawing by Robert McCloskey from the Chil- 
dren’s Library Association recruiting leaflet, 
“Wanted, You, the Children’s Librarian.” 
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adult section. We were turned back. Another 
day we proposed to this lady that our sister, 
or uncle, or father had sent us to the library 
for an adult book. We were turned away. We 
returned to the children’s section and drew 
out our Dan Beard, or Sax Rohmer, or Jules 
Verne, and we never drew out less than our 
full quota. 

I can remember it still—four fiction and 
four nonfiction, and to this day I’m amazed 
when I check out books at our local library 
and nobody challenges my right to have five 
nonfiction and perhaps two of them two-week 
books! 

In college I discovered the existence of a 
passport called the stack pass. With this | 
could wander down the book-lined alleys of a 
library that contained sections of books de- 
voted to subjects of whose very existence I had 
never heard. 

In every town I have ever lived in since 
then I have had a library card, and it has been 
surprising to find that the size of the town 
bears little direct relationship to the 
quality of the library. It has never ceased to 
astonish and delight me that all of this is for 


very 


THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF EDMUND BURKE 


THOMAS W. COPELAND 


free and, more simply, that it is there. 

As I say, I do not propose to take potshots 
at our educational system. Air age, atom age, 
space age, age of anxiety, whatever age it 
may be, it seems to me that the problem of 
education may be difficult, but not complex. 
The repository of wisdom is the books of the 
world. They are here; the children are here. 
If it can be disclosed to a certain number of 
them that the most exciting thing in the world 
is to make contact with another mind, a cer- 
tain number of them will be the hope of the 
world. The greater the number, I presume, the 
greater the hope. 


“A small boy paying a two-cent fine for an 
overdue book he had returned to the library, 
looked thoughtfully at the librarian and asked: 
‘Can you make a living out of this?’ "—Capper’s 
Weekly, quoted in Antiquarian Bookman, Oct. 
13. 

“Cynthia Habit, 7, of Redwood City, paid a 
two-cent fine for an overdue book . . . lingered 
long enough to ask the librarian thoughtfully. 
really make a living on this?’” 
San Francisco Examiner, Oct. 3. 


‘Can you 


Whoever said it, it’s a good thought. 


} “olume l 


Edited by 


Only since 1949, when Burke's private papers were opened, has it been possible 
to undertake a complete study of Burke’s letters—letters which give insights into 
his relationships with the leading artists and thinkers of his day 


Eight scholars are collaborating on this collection of al] the Burke correspond- 


ence, including also selections from letters written to him, and The University of 
Chicago Press will publish the eight volumes of this collection, at the rate of one 
a year 


The first volume follows Burke's career from his student days in Dublin to his 
fortieth year, and includes 197 letters; only 27 letters from this period appeared in 
the previous volume of his correspondence published in 1844. Thomas W. Copeland 
is general editor of this work, and also edits and annotates the first volume 


The Press is now accepting standing orders for the complete set. Volumes will 
be sent, and billed, as they are published. Each volume will contain about 400 pages, 
and cost about $8.00. Volume I, now available, has 380 pages and is priced at $8.00. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
In Canada: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto, Ontario 
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ro 
a. 
We are publishers concerned with creating books 
for the education of the young. Ours is a business 


VI i Thy whose obligations and responsibilities transcend 


most commercial enterprises. 


Here at Tangley Oaks — far from city noises and 
distractions -— we are ideally situated for conduc- 

goes red hy ting activities not normally associated with pub- 
lishing. Unusual activities which all contribute to 
the making of better and better books. 


For instance, on our spacious wooded grounds, we 


I ad n g CY maintain our own summer laboratory school, and 


this, together with the cooperation of neighboring 
school systems, enables us to follow a year-round 


| pre-testing program of ideas and illustrations 

Oaks HY under a variety of classroom situations. 
Another unique feature is the opportunity for first- 
hand nature study. Our nature trail and ponds are 
not only used by teacher-conducted classes from 
grade to college level, but our own nature writers 
take full advantage of all that this offers. 
Come and see for yourself. It will be our pleasure 
to escort you around America’s most unusual 
publishing house. 


Publishers of: American Educator Encyclopedia 
@ My Book House @ Wonderland of Knowledge © Book Trails 
@ My Travelship @ A Picturesque Tale of Progress 
@ World Topics Year Book @ Journeys Through Bookland 


Each year our summer school undertokes 
a different study at o particulor grade rev tes uD ay EDUCATIONAL a3 88d: 
level. This year we had a sixth grade class 
in elementary science under the tutelage PUBLISHER'S HOUSE LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 


of Paul Doescher, a local school principal. 
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For the partially blind... 


the full pleasures of reading! 


THE 


Finally! For many of the partially blind a 
new zest in living. The wonderful world of 
reading open before them! With this unique 
reading aid, the AO Projection Magnifier, they 
can read letters, newspapers, magazines, even 
thick textbooks and novels. 

Two table models are available, one en- 
larges original material 3 times, the other, 5 
times. Both are self-contained and portable. 

Operation is simplicity itself. After the in- 
strument is switched on, reading material is 
placed on the bookrest and the optical head 


American 


}) PROJECTION MAGNIFIER 


lowered to contact the printed page. Without 
further adjustments, the user reads from the 
built-in illuminated screen. 

Everyone, including chidren, can use the 
AO Projection Magnifier. There are no new 
reading habits to learn. Workers with the 


blind have found the instrument especially « - 


valuable in sight-saving classes. Also, now, 
many partially blind children can attend reg- 
ular classes and use standard textbooks. 

Information at AO offices in major cities 
or write today for illustrated literature. 


Optical 


COMPANY 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 
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ADULT SERVICES 


PROGRAMING IN ASD 


The Adult Services Division, as a new division, 
is seeking a clear definition of program. It rec- 
ognizes that its program, to be valid for ALA 
needs, must provide in its appropriate area (edu- 
cational, library 
services to adults) for the interests and needs of 


all types of libraries. What are the “adult serv- 


cultural, and_ recreational 


interests and needs? 

To discuss this question, the Division invited 
representatives of the type-of-library divisions 
to a discussion of areas of mutual interest. School, 
college and university, public, armed services, 


ices 


institution libraries were 
one-half hour 


16 at San Francisco. 


hospital and repre- 


sented at one and conversation 


held on July 


Type s of Libraries and Adult Services 


ASD 


Committee to serve as a basis 


\ working paper was prepared by the 
Program Policy 
for discussion. The paper pointed out that “adult 
may take the form of exhibits, displays, 
reading lists, informal advisory assistance, book 


services 


atria COLOR 


talks to groups or organizations, or book-cen- 
tered discussions within the library. All types of 
such 
school libraries when they serve the community 


libraries may be involved in activities : 
with a general collection or when they serve 
adults who attend school courses beyond their 
specific curriculum needs; college and university 
libraries when they seek to stimulate broad read- 
ing interests beyond curriculum needs by the 
methods listed, or by working with student or 
community organizations to provide interpreta- 
tion of library materials; armed forces libraries, 
which function as public libraries; and hospital 
and institution libraries, which similarly func- 
tion as public libraries. 


Points of Agreement 


Several important points of agreement emerged 
from the frank conversation: 

1. That the ASD responsibility for adult ma- 
terials and adult collections is of great impor- 
tance to the type-of-library associations, and that 
the next two-years’ program on materials will, 


SERVICE* 


they're yours with Ames Library Shelving 
x COMPLETE SELECTION—Steel shelving, accesso- 


ries and related library equipment in a wide 
range of styles and sizes—they’re “standard” 
with Ames. 

18 COLORS TO CHOOSE FROM— To harmonize with 
your library interior Ames offers a full range 
of finish colors at no extra cost. 


CUSTOM CONSTRUCTION—For your “unique” 
problems, Ames will design a spe- 
cial equipment to meet your needs. 


FREE PLANNING SERVICE — Ames’ experienced 
library equipment engineers are happy to — 
you with equipment planning, layout and bud- 


geting. 
Names of recent Ames installations gladly furnished. 


WRITE FOR FREE — estimates, layouts, 
catalogs and other helpful library data. 


W.R.AMES COMPAN 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 


1001 DEMPSEY ROAD 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


Since 1910 
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The Twentieth 
Century 
Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism 


Edited by 
HENRI DANIEL-ROPS 


Member of the 
French Academy 


8 volumes to be 


published this Fall 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 
By Henri Daniel-Rops 
Translated by J. R. Foster 
WHAT IS FAITH? 

By Eugene Joly 
Translated by Dom Illtyd Trethowan 
WHAT IS A SAINT? 

By Jacques Douillet 
Translated by Donald Attwater 
WHO IS THE DEVIL? 

By Nicolas Corte 
Translated by D. Pryce 
THE ORIGINS OF MAN 
By Nicolas Corte 
Translated by Eric Earnshaw Smith 
THE GOD OF REASON 
By Regis Jolivet 
Translated by Dom Mark Pontifex 
PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA 
By Fr. Reginald-Omez, O. P. 
Translate d by Renee Haynes 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM 
By Jean Steinmann 
Translated by J. R. Foster 


Send for Free Brochure 


Write today for your free copy of the de- 
scriptive brochure giving full information 
on the entire series and the 150 individual 
volumes to be published at the rate of two 
a month. With your free brochure you re- 
ceive details of how the volumes may be 
purchased singly, or by subscription plan 
at a saving of up to $92.50. 


HAWTHORN 
BOOKS md 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11 


in a sense, test the wisdom and practicality of 
this assignment to type-of-services divisions; 

That professional services related to the use 
of these materials with adults vary greatly 
among types of libraries, and that ASD member- 
ship must begin to reflect more adequately the 
interests of all types of libraries in this area; 

3. That the interpretation of ASD to potential 
membership in just such face-to-face groups as 
this was an important immediate step: 

That the informal exploration of joint proj- 
ects in meetings such as this before the point of 
crystallization is of great importance to harmon- 
ious cooperation between ASD and the type-of 
library divisions; and 

That study is needed on how joint projects 
are initiated and developed to ensure their best 
development and the involvement of the most ap- 
propriate persons. 

Representatives from the type-of-library asso- 
ciations agreed that it would be important for 
them to urge membership from their groups in 
ASD; and ASD representatives agreed that ASD 
has an important responsibility to interpret this 
new division to ALA members from all types of 
libraries, and to consult with them on their inter- 
ests in adult services. 


{ction Now by ASD Members 


The ASD Program Policy Committee urges 
ASD members to gather small groups of librari- 
ans representing a variety of types of librar- 
ies to discuss locally or at state meetings the 
field of adult services and their concerns in it. 

Copies of the working paper which was pre- 
pared for the July 16 meeting can be made avail- 
able for discussions by writing to Eleanor Phin- 
ney, executive secretary, Adult Services Division. 
A written report on such conversations will be 
welcomed by the ASD Program Policy Commit- 
tee and may be sent to Miss Phinney or to its 
chairman, Margaret E. Monroe, Graduate School 
of Library Service, Rutgers University, New 


Brunswick, N.J. 


UU A ek 
a ae me ee 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 
Le nant Tt ami ab 


Ce 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc 


ee ee ee ee 
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HOSPITAL AND 


INSTITUTION 
LIBRARIES 





The appointment of Eleanor Phinney as the first 
executive secretary of the Association of Hospi- 
tal and Institution Libraries was announced at 
the San AHIL members, 
prospective members, and all seeking recruiting 
information for an expanding field of library 
service should now profit from the opportunity 


Francisco Conference. 


to use the services of Miss Phinney. 
It is also expected that the seasoned knowlege 
standards, and 


programs of hospital, nursing school, and insti- 


of organization, maintenance, 
tution libraries which has long been widely scat- 
tered through the membership will be brought 
made 
Much time and inappropriate activity should be 


into focus and more readily accessible. 
saved by channeling contacts with other divisions 
through the office of the executive secretary and 
it is a particularly fortunate circumstance to 
share Miss Phinney’s time with the Adult Serv- 
ices Division with which there are many areas 
of mutual interest. 

The representation and interpretation of hos- 
medical 


allied professional groups have always been an 


pital and institution libraries to and 
important responsibility of the division. On three 


recent occasions AHIL participated in profes- 


sional conferences. The executive secretary at- 
tended the dedication of the new headquarters 
building of the American Hospital Association in 
Chicago on August 18 and the 60th Annual Con- 
which Vice Helen 


Yast and other local members arranged a library 


vention followed. President 
recruitment display and manned the “Hospital 
Careers” booth of the Sister M. 
Rosaline, patients’ librarian, St. Francis Hospi- 
tal, Trenton, N.J.. represented AHIL at the 40th 
National Recreation Congress held in Atlantic 
City, September 25. The division also supplied 
an exhibit of photographs, reading lists, and 
descriptions of mechanical reading aids for Mrs. 
Beatrice H. Hiil, director of the Consulting Serv- 
ice on Recreation for the Ill and Handicapped, 
National Recreation Association. This material 
was available during the Congress and was used 
at the meeting on Program Resources for the II] 
and Handicapped. AHIL President Clara Lucioli 
was the speaker at the annual institute meeting 
of the Medical Librarians of Northern Ohio, 
October 4, reporting on the San Francisco Con- 
ference. 

It is the aim of the present executive officers 
to greatly strengthen the avenues of liaison with 
medical, nursing, and paramedical professional 


convention. 


groups as a means of promoting a better under- 
standing of library services. Of serious concern 
is the tremendous expansion of hospitals and in- 
stitutions in terms of physical plant, community 
service, research projects, and numbers of peo- 
ple employed but accompanied by no corre- 
sponding expansion of adequate library facili- 
ties. Makeshift 


these are 


arrangements 
unable to 


proliferate and 
nourish the informational 
needs or to organize the library resources of 
such vital concerns as health education. admin- 
istration, and research in health and welfare 
agencies. 
WINGED BEQUEST 

Use of Winged Bequest continues; the film 
originally AHIL to show the li- 
brary’s role in the rehabilitation of patients in 
homes, hospitals, and 


sponsored by 
institutions is moving 
around the world. Prints were_purchased earlier 
this year by the Asia Foundation and sent to 
Singapore by Unesco and deposited in New 
Delhi by the Film Council of New South Wales 
for its Australian Circuit. Some twelve state li- 
brary agencies now own copies and reported 
very active bookings during National Library 
Week. It is not too early to make bookings for 
the three prints deposited by AHIL in the ALA 
Headquarters Library for 1959 National Library 
Week programs. The newly released ALA infor- 
mation folder, “A Career in Hospital Librarian- 
ship” will make an excellent tie-in with the film 
when it is shown for vocational guidance pur- 
poses. 
SADIE P. DELANEY 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 

Sadie P. Delaney Me- 
morial Scholarship Fund may be sent to Bertha 
K. Wilson, chief librarian, Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital, Downey, Ill. Miss Wilson, chair- 
man of the AHIL Scholarship Committee, will 
forward gifts to the Atlanta University School of 
Library Science where the scholarship fund will 
“assist in the training of qualified people for the 
library profession.” Mrs. Delaney represented 
hospital librarians in the ALA Council from 
1947 to 1952 and won international acclaim for 
outstanding work with the mentally ill at the 


VA Hospital of Tuskegee, Ala. 


Contributions to the 


COUNCIL NOMINEES 

Council nominees to fill the unexpired term 
of Alice E. Forward whose resignation will take 
effect after the Washington Conference are: 
Mrs. Lois B. Miller, librarian, American Journal 
of Nursing Company, and Marion H. Vedder. 
Institutions Library Consultant, New York State 
Library. 
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Nobody builds a nest 
like a bird... 


and nobody can bind a book like 

an experienced library binder. We of 
Heckman’s have that experience . . . each 
volume is constructed as carefully as the 
nest the bird builds. But... more than 
that . . . we are able to fulfill your individual 
requirements. Heckman has the facili- 
ties .. . the materials . . . and the crafts- 
men to handle your binding requirements 
whether large or small. Not only can 
we do your work well . . . but fast, 


too. Try us and see. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
‘ BOUND TO PLEASE 


“A Brief History of Bookbinding”, by Heckman—yours for the asking. 
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THE A-V CIRCUIT 


by Shirley Ellis 


FILM ON WHEELS 


This year the Fitchburg ( Mass.) Public Library 
held its second summer series of bookmobile film 
programs for children. In cooperation with the 
Fitchburg Park Department the bookmobile 
stopped at recreation areas in the city covering 
each, with a single program, once every two 
weeks. The ingenious arrangements for projec- 
tion from inside the bookmobile (detailed in the 
April 1958 Library Bulletin) 


were the result of the experimentation and col- 


issue of Wilson 


laboration of many people. Films were shown fot 
about half an hour and another half-hour was 
allowed to circulate books. Most programs con- 
sisted of two short films such as Animal Friends 
and The Magic Fiddle but a longer program of a 
single film, White Mane, was also quite success- 
ful, attracting parents as well as children and 
resulting in the circulation of all available books 
on horses. Pets were frequently members of the 
audience and one little girl brought her cat to 
the showing of Animal Friends. Hannah Hyatt. 
librarian of the Film and Records Service, feels 
that there is a very real advantage in presenting 
film programs at the recreation areas where the 
children spend their time rather than concen- 
trating all programs at the youth library. The 
children are not dependent upon parents to con- 
voy them to the library and some parents who do 
not normally go to the library join the group. 
The programs, as well as being a contribution to 
the library’s more extensive cooperative arrange- 
ments with the city recreation department, pro- 
vide an excellent opportunity to relate films and 


he ” »k Ss. 
REPORT FROM RUTGERS 


Rutgers Graduate School of Library 
Service comes a report of audio-visual activities 
throughout the year. In late spring a Workshop 
on Film Evaluation was held for the New Jersey 
Film Circuit. Scheduled prior to selection of the 
basic collection for the circuit and before service 
was initiated, the Workshop consisted of five ses- 
sions, extending over a two-day period, on the 
principles and problems involved in selection of 
films for purchase and in advising users. Mar- 
garet Monroe, associate professor at Rutgers and 
director of the Workshop, states, “We planned 
[the Workshop] for wide staff participation 
since it has now become proven principle that a 


From 


new service in a library thrives in proportion to 
staff and 
reference, adult service, and children’s li- 


the extent of orientation interest.” 
Forty 
brarians attended lectures, panel and informal 
discussions. Fifteen selected films were shown; 
there was an exhibit of books and pamphlets on 
all phases of film utilization and a demonstrated 
exhibit of equipment for film care. 

This past summer the school offered its first 
strictly audio-visual Previously audio- 
media had 
course work, but it was felt that particular at- 


tention should be given to the needs of school 


course. 


visual been integrated with other 


and public librarians in this area. Dr. Edward 
Schofield served as instructor. 

During the fall semester the school is again 
holding a regular program of film previews. De- 
signed as an extra-curricular activity, they pro- 
vide an opportunity for students to become fa- 
miliar with film. 


DETROIT SAMPLER 


“The Sampler,” one of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary weekly television programs, recently com- 
pleted nearly a year of programing. Organized 
around works of one author or subject, the pro- 
gram featured selections from interesting and 
unusual books 
people, and commentary. Pictures, background 
music, 
over a person’s shoulder added variety and inter- 
est to the readings. Among the authors and top- 
ics covered were G. K. Chesterton, James Thur- 
ber, Richard Traver, child poets, and classic hor- 


read aloud, by one to three 


and devices such as the camera “reading” 


ror stories. 


FRANK M. COWCER, DETROIT 


Mrs. Bertha Wember, librarian of the Foreign 
Language Collection, and host Jim Dance, as- 
sistant coordinator of Community and Group 
Services, are shown reading “The Poetry of Rob- 
ert Frost” during one of Detroit Public Library’s 
weekly telecasts. 
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EXCERPTS FROM AN ANNUAL REPORT 
Now that it is time to begin thinking of 1958 
annual reports, many librarians may be about to 
re-read their 1957 reports. The following ex- 
cerpts from the last report of the Film Depart- 
ment of the Enoch Pratt Free Library provide a 
most interesting review. 


CHILDREN’s FILMS: Children’s films continue in 
popularity and it is some satisfaction to find that the 
groups who reluctantly take the fine selection we 
have to offer in place of the comics they ask for, are 
pleasantly surprised that children accept the best 
when it is presented to them. Adults, sometimes 
sheepishly, sometimes openly, admit that they en- 
joy these films as much as children. 

WEEDING: For the first time since the department 
opened, systematic weeding was undertaken. Seventy- 
one titles were withdrawn, which brings the total 
number of titles in the collection to 729, only 15 
more than was reported last year. This is inevitable 
in a collection as active as ours. In spite of the ex- 
pense of films they do wear out, or become obsolete, 
and as much, perhaps more, care should be taken in 
the quality and condition of a film collection as of 
a book collection. Some of the titles withdrawn were 
deposit prints which had outlived their usefulness. . . . 
Eleven titles were just worn out and were replaced 
by new prints. . . . The remainder were discarded 
for the same reason books are discarded—outdated 
information, condition, lack of use and of sufficient 


Gerstenslager 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 
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long-range importance to justify retaining. 

PUBLICITY: The Maryland Society of Training Di- 
rectors continues to publish our column of “Indus- 
trial Film News,” and occasional] items are published 
in the Scout Bulletin and other house organs. Re- 
sults have been gratifying and time should be found 
to do this on a wider scale 

users: We note an increasing number of 
persons interested in informal film societies and we 
try to encourage an awareness of the film as a cre- 
ative method of expression which deserves serious 
study and attention as another art form. 


Map S9al—Panorama of World Literature 


In Color 
Edited by Henry J. Firley 
Write for circular LIT100 H19 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 


Admired 


Bookmobiles 


Size 64” x4” 


Gerstenslager 
inspire enthusiastic comment 
from professional librarians 
and the 
public because they are at- 


book-borrowing 


tractive to look at and pleas- 
ant to visit in search of good 
reading. Guardians of the li- 
brary budget admire them 
because their durable con- 
struction keeps body main- 
tenance expense comforta- 
bly low. 


_BOOKMOBILES 
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MONEY SAVING CHANGES THAT MAKE 


CRITERION 


MAGAZINE BINDING POSSIBLE! 


10 standard colors. 

Standardized arrangements. 

Standard “Easier-to-read” Lettering. 

Simplified billing procedures. 

No charge for extras. 

ONE FLAT PRICE . .. The more you bind—the less they cost. 
Class “A” Binding—of course. 

Over 150 Libraries now use CRITERION. It’s worth investigating. 


v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 


HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, Inc. 


Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
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Librarians find dozens of 

uses for the space-saving, 
step-saving BOOK CADDY ! 
Brings books where you 

want them, on silently 

gliding ball-bearing swivel 
wheels. Stores 16 feet of books 
and magazines at convenient 
chairside height... in only 4 feet 
of space ! Two deep troughs on 
each side... a light touch brings 
any book to your fingertips. 
Durable one-piece welded 
heavy gauge steel, in attractive 
Desert Sand or Mist Green. 

At $52.50, you save 25% of 
the regular price, and we'll 

ship your BOOK CADDY 

freight paid. Order today ! 


the BOOK CADDY 


only $5250 


Gentlemen: Please ship me the following BOOK CADDIES 
at $52.50: 


Quantity 
DESERT SAND ___ MIST GREEN Total 


L) Check (-] Money Order 


Company, School or Institution 
Address 
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PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


According to the “Report on the First Observ- 
National Week,” 


Awareness of the library and a new concept of its 


ance of Library 


role in the community, strengthened ties between 
the library and service clubs and other community 
groups, closer working relationships with newspapers 
and broadcasters are noted in hundreds of reports. 
Most important, interest stirred by NLW activity has 
carried over and seems to be continuing. sas ee 
and over again, libraries express the feeling that 
they have discovered friends and supporters that they 
did not know about through NLW, as well as new 


sources to draw upon. 


With such enthusiastic reports to spur each 
one on, it is a good time to get started on plans 
for 1959 National Week, April 12-18. 
Although state committees are planning state- 


Library 


wide programs, the initiative in forming a local 
NLW committee must be taken by the librarians 
in each community. National Library Week is a 
librarians from all kinds of 


program in which 


libraries should be involved, but someone must 


take the important first step of getting the others 
As a plan of action, it 
library. 


together in planning. 
seems most practical for the public 
which serves all segments of the community, to 
assume this initial responsibility. 

The theme for 1959 will be the same as before 

“a better read, better informed America.” A 
new handbook designed for the use of local 
committees has been prepared for mailing to 
5000 librarians. Materials, including such things 
as posters, streamers and records, will be avail- 
able: each item may be purchased separately or 
in the quantity needed. 

The Milwaukee Journal called the 1958 Na- 
tional Library Week “probably the biggest cam- 
paign to stimulate reading yet undertaken.” To 
make the 1959 observance even more effective, 
it will take the combined efforts of businessmen, 
teachers, club fact, all 
those interested in books and reading. 

Although the state reports of the 1958 Na- 
tional Library Week committees are enthusias- 
tic, they also evidence surprise that important 
people were not only willing but glad to serve 
on committees. Edward P. Morgan, news analyst 
of the American Broadcasting Company, re- 
flected this general attitude in 
cheek introduction to NLW 1958: 


women, librarians—in 


his tongue-in- 


lorful Library Shelving 


Handsome plastelle colors of lifetime baked 
enamel over chem-a-cote bonderizing at no extra 
cost when you order colorful Deluxe Library 


Shelving. 


Because Deluxe shelving is boltless, 


it’s erected quickly. Adjust shelf height without 


using tools in a minute. 


Clean, modern lines. 


Rigid construction. Outstandingly attractive. By 
America’s leading maker of boltless steel shelving. 
Send for full color Deluxe Catalog No. 504 or 
call your Deluxe dealer. 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO., WARREN 12, PA. 


A division of the Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
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Plainly, the basic function of the American li- 
brary is not literary at all but biological. It provides 
the stone steps on which the younger set find it con- 
venient to keep their dates. As for exploration of 
the inside of the building, statistics suggest that the 
U. S. population is more familiar with the interior of 
the Mammoth We don’t have to burn 
books any more; we just don’t read them. In 1955, the 
Gallup Poll people found that 61 per cent of the 
adult population had not read a book—any book, save 
the Bible—during the year. Three 
later that statistic is quoted as 60 per cent. 

For a while there, it looked as if things were 
going to out of hand, as if this 
American tradition of cultivated vacuity were going 
to be challenged. . . . Despite that figure I cited a 
while ago about many libraries within walking dis- 
tance, you'll be happy to know there are stil] 27 
million Americans who have no public library service 
of any kind, not even a bookmobile. This figure was 
considerably higher until in 1956 when a bunch of 
busybodies got Congress to pass the Library Services 
Act. 

As if they believed in what they were doing, as if 
they felt they were distributing treasure, the library 
people made this money go a long way. . . . They 
discovered a hunger for knowledge in science, a 
taste for history and serious nonfiction. As I 


Cave. 


previous years 


get red-blooded 


said, 


things looked black for that cherished national at- 3 


tribute, ignorance. . 


. . Happy Library Week. 


MORE ON THE MILITARY-COMMUNITY 
LIBRARY STUDY 


The Armed Forces Librarians Section, during 
1958-1959, will Military-Community 
Library Study. The study is based upon the ex- 
periences and results of the American Library 


conduct a 


Association's Library-Community Project, which 
assists public libraries in the development of 
long-term adult education programs by analyz- 
ing community and library needs and resources. 

The purpose of the Li- 
brary Study is to develop techniques for the 
analysis of a military community and its library 
so that library 
tary community can be expanded. Techniques 
used in the Library-Community Project are be- 
ing reviewed by a committee for adaptation to a 
military situation. 

Members of the Study Committee are: chair- 
man, Helen E. Fry, Fourth U. S. Army; Air 
Force representatives: Lucia Gordon, Continen- 
tal Air Command; Nellie McAlpine, Fourth Air 
Force; Army representatives: Mildred Ham- 
mond, First U. S. Army; Mrs. Ruth S. Howard, 
Second U. S. Army; Navy representatives: Mrs. 
Dorothy Fayne, Third Naval District; Mrs. Mar- 
garet E. Jordan, Fifth Naval District; Oversea 


Military-Community 


services to members of the mili- 


Welcome addition to any library! 


THE 
SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 


The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for all needs. 


If you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


Learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


1456 MERCHANDISE MART, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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Commands representatives: Jessie Richmond, 
U. S. Army Europe; Mary Carter, Pacific Air 
Force. Advisers to the Committee are: Ruth 
Warncke, director, ALA  Library-Community 
Project; Agnes Crawford, Department of the 
Army; Dorothy Deininger, Department of the 
Navy; and Harry Cook, Department of the Air 
Force. 

\ meeting of the committee has been sched- 
uled for the Midwinter Meeting, at which time 
plans are to be completed. Projected plans for 
the conduct of the study include the selection of 
designated Army, Navy, and Air Force libraries 
to test the application of the techniques devel- 
oped by the committee. Results of the study will 
be the basis of the program meting of the 
Armed Forces Librarians Section at the 1959 
Washington Conference. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


The William Elder Marcus Contest for the 
best letters on the value to trustees of member- 
ship in the American Association of Library 
Trustees was conducted as a part of the mem- 
bership campaign. Awards were made to the 
winners at the annual conference dinner in San 
Francisco: first prize to Mrs. E. Voorhees, 
trustee, Warioto Regional Library Board, Hurri- 
cane Mills, Tenn.; and honorable mention to 
Mrs. Bernice Minarik, trustee, Smith Public Li- 
brary, Menasha, Wis. 


FIRST PRIZE LETTER 


A library trustee must not only maintain the services 
and advances made by those dedicated ones gone on 
before but is entrusted to continue to promote and 
expand the services. He must try to understand the 
role of the library in a changing society. 

4 membership card in AALT and ALA is the key 
to the storehouse where a trustee may find the tools 
of the trade. The printed word, films, professional 
assistance, and the opportunity for exchange of ideas 
with others are but a few of the unlimited resources 
available to trustees through the American Library 
Association. The pooling of ideas with discussion 
followed by unified effort has brought into being 
those policies and legislation which made the Ameri- 
can library service great. 

I should belong to AALT and ALA in order to 
lend more strength to the framework of the organi- 
zation and to express my approval of its efforts. My 
membership in AALT and ALA not only keeps me 
informed on current interests through the ALA Bul- 
letin, but also strengthens my position on the local 
level as a library trustee. 


HONORABLE MENTION LETTER 


The AALT campaign slogan, “VIP is the library 
trustee,” strikes me as an adroit piece of flattery, a 


Discount to Libraries on 
Authoritative, Informa- 
tive Books on Mobile Liv- 
ing and the Mobile Home 
Industry 


MOBILE HOMES 


by Taytor W. Metoan, D.B.A., Associate Pro 
fessor of Marketing, Indiana University. Facts about 
the growth and business practices of the mobile home 
industry. $4.00 


THE LAW OF MOBILE HOMES 
by Barnet Hopes and G. Gare Roserson, At 
torneys. Covers federal, state, local legislations and 


rulings regarding mobile home living with special 
attention to local problems $14.75 


HOW TO BUILD AND OPERATE 
A MOBILE HOME PARK 


by L. C. Micueton. As a builder and owner of the 
well-known AIA Mobile Home Park in Melbourne, 
Florida, he is able to draw on practical, first-hand 
experience of the problems of running a business. 

$4.00 


MOBILE HOME CARE AND UPKEEP 


by MHMA. A valuable handbook for every mobile 
home owner, this let gives expert advice on 
yverall maintenance of a mobile home. 50 cents 


MOBILE HOME FINANCING 


by Ratpu M. Narate. As an examiner for the Fed 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, he prepared this 
text in partial fulfillment of the course requirement 
of the School of Consumer Banking sponsored by the 
Consumer Bankers Assn. at the University of Vir- 
ginia. It is a clear concise report on the financing of 
mobile homes. $3.00 


MOBILE LIFE 


by MHMA. Annual, published every January. Pre 
sents stories and illustrations of mobile living by well- 
known writers about military families, retired 
couples, young marrieds, vacationists, and people in 
traveling occupations, plus travel and vacation trailer- 
ing. New models and specifications are illustrated by 
manufacturer and supplier members of the Mobile 
Homes Manufacturers Association. 25 cents 


1958-59 TRAVEL AND VACATION 
TRAILER PARK GUIDE 

by MHMA. National Guide Book for Travel Trailer 
Owners. It lists 1,613 private parks that accommo- 
date overnighters, 649 National and State Parks that 


allow parking, and dealers that rent travel trailers 
from coast to coast. 50 cents 


PUBLICATIONS DIVISION—ALA-11 
Mobile Homes 


Manufacturers Association 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 





ELE Cet TOTS 


CHALLENGER #126 
PENNY PINCHER #132 


STARTLING NEW BEAUTY WITH 
THE OLD RELIABILITY 


Write for information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


Ss. S. S. 


In Answer to Your 


250.55 


Let our Silent-Salesman-Sample 
MAGAFILE prove to you that it is 
the answer to your S.O.S. cry for a 
practical and economical method of 
filing UNBOUND MAGAZINES 
and PAMPHLETS. 


A free sample MAGAFILE—with 
complete description and price list— 
will be sent upon request. It must sell 
itself—no salesman follow-up. See, 
Try and Prove to your own satisfac- 
tion with no obligation. Drop us a 
card today. Our S.S.S. will be sent 
by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 3121 « St. Louis 5, Mo. 


glib “come-on,” the ad-man’s type of hyperbole, like 
honey set out to entice flies. The astringent truth, as 
I see it, is that there are 40,000 or so library trustees 
in the United States and that very few of them qual- 
ify as “VIP”—except perhaps in their own minds if 
they happen to view a trusteeship simply as an hon 
orary sinecure, a badge of prestige. 

Unquestionably a trustee can be VIP in his com 
munity if he is honestly doing his job to the best of 
his ability and achieving results. But he has to real 
ize that there is more to the job than merely attend 
ing a board meeting once in a while to okay the 
library bills. 

My personal experience is that among trustees, on 
a local board or in a state association, progress is in 
the hands of a minority, a dynamic, leavening minor 
ity. AALT accomplishments, too, obviously depend 
upon the vital impetus provided by the dynamic few. 
Even if the current membership campaign is success- 
ful, the association will still represent only a frac 
tional part of the nation’s trustees. 

Despite my criticism of the catchy, sugared words 
of the slogan, I may have been subtly influenced by 
hem. No one is totally adverse to flattery, even 
when recognizing it as such. So my investing six 
dollars in an ALA membership may indeed indicate 
that the VIP idea has insinuated itself into my sub- 
conscious. Nevertheless, | have truly convinced my- 
self—and have subsequently been trying to convince 
Wisconsin’s library board members—that a trustee 
supports the national association because it is his 
duty to do so, just as belonging to ALA is a profes- 
sional obligation of the librarian 

As an ex-librarian now having the good fortune to 
be a trustee, I am gladly devoting considerable time 
and thought to library affairs, both on a local and 
on a state level, and I frankly welcome the oppor- 
tunity to contribute in any way I can to natioral 
library development. 

My primary responsibility as a trustee is to serve 
my own library and community as well as I can. and 
I feel that membership in AALT and ALA should 
make me a more valuable trustee on the local level 
by extending my horizons and thus increasing my 
knowledge of a library’s present-day potentialities. 
At the San Francisco Conference I hope to find fel- 
lowship and friendship, ideas and inspiration, new 
viewpoints on perennial problems, and an evaluation 
of goals. If today’s dreams represent tomorrow’s re- 
alities, I want to share in the creation of the dreams. 

Ever since I can remember, reading has seemed as 
natural and necessary as breathing. Consequently I 
consider it a privilege to join with those trustees and 
librarians who are actively working with heart and 
mind to bring together people and books, who are 
providing for the readers of today and planning for 
the readers of the future. 


The Action Development Committee has taken 
decisive action to complete its work before the 
AALT Conference in Montreal in 1960. Key 
people were assigned at the San Francisco Con- 
ference to coordinate each category of the Re- 


port, published in the ALA Bulletin, April 1958. 
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THE OREGON PLAN 

“In a state which preaches self-realization, 
where we have many small isolated communities 
properly proud of local initiative, in which we 
have shown community spirit in recognizing li- 
brary needs, even though they have little fiscal 
potential, it was natural for the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Oregon State Library and the Ore 
gon Library Association to agree that ‘the pat- 
tern of development for libraries in Oregon 
must be diverse if it is tailored to suit the needs 
of people in both the more populous and the less 
populous areas.’ ” 

This quotation is from a speech, “New Orbits 
for Oregon Libraries,” by Eleanor Stephens. 
state librarian, describing their accomplishments 
during the first year under the Library Services 
Act. Under their plan the state library gave 
leadership in planning. promoting, and helping 
improve library service and further developed its 
consultative services toward this end. Eleven 
projects which included direct mail, advisory 
service, the purchase and use of bookmobiles. 
and the establishment of regional libraries have 
been started and are continuing. 

Senator Richard L. Neuberger of Oregon con- 
sidered this report significant and had it read 
into the August 5 issue of the Congressional Rec 
ord. 


DEWEY 


DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 
AND 
RELATIVE INDEX 


Edition 16 
October 1958 


Completely revised and modernized. All 
classes expanded consistently and exten- 


sively annotated. 


17,928 Tables entries on 1410 pages. 
60,000 Index entries on 1029 pages. 


Two volumes—$30 
Published and sold by 
FOREST PRESS, INC. 
Lake Placid Club, Essex Co., N.Y. 


The 
H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 


offers 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 
and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on Request 


29 WORTHINGTON STREET 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 


ONLY CENTRAL SOURCE OF 
FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS 


LE IRS AR OC TIT 
WORLD-WIDE NON FEE PLACEMENT 
A AO NAACP AL TOOL E TES ELE ELAS SOLES ELIS TTS 


The SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL ISSUE of 
CRUSADE, the monthly NON-FEE placement journal, will 
feature actual Overseas positions in the schools of AFRICA, 
ALASKA, AUSTRALIA, BRAZIL, BRITISH GUIANA, 
CANADA CEYLON ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
HOLLAND, INDIA, IRAQ, JAMAICA, JAPAN, MEXICO, 
NEW ZEALAND, PAKISTAN, SAMOA, NEAR and FAR 
EAST, and MANY, MANY other COUNTRIES. Many posi 
tions pay travel expenses, but you must apply early. Language 
of instruction usually English 

Each month CRUSADE contains a wealth of fascinating 
U. S. and WORLD WIDE educationa) opportunities at ALL 
levels and subjects for teachers, librarians, professors, and 
administrators. NO FEES, APPLY DIRECT. Members, quali 
fications, school, and library vacancies listed FREE. Highly 
recommended = since 1952 Each issue is important to your 
future 
Cj 2 issues $2.00 ll issues (yriy) $5.00 
FREE International Issue giver, with each yearly subscription 

25¢ for Sample Resume, APPLICATION DATA 


Dept. ALA-1158, Box 99 
CRUSADE, een Sta., heclien 22, N.Y. 
GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORIES 


Stipends $200-$10,000. Over 800 awards for librarians, teachers, 
and administrators. Limited editions. 


1 Vol. 1, $3.00; (1) Vol. 11, $3.00; 1 Both vols., $5.00 
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Robert B. Downs, ed. 


The Status of American College 
and University Librarians 


Published this month as ACRL Monograph No. 22, the first title in the series 
in the convenient new 6 by 9 inch format... the first A.L.A. book to include 


the Library of Congress card as part of the cataloging-in-source project. $3.50 


EW PROBLEMS OF LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION and organization have occupied 
Be attention of American college and university librarians in recent years 
more insistently than their own status. A generally acceptable and satisfactory 
resolution of their difficulties in this field is yet to be reached. . . . Until two or 
three generations ago, the librarian . . . was primarily a guardian, collector and 
preserver of books. He saw his function mainly in terms of saving for posterity 
the literature of preceding eras. . . . The emphasis today has shifted to the use 
of library materials, and in colleges and universities to the development of the 
library as a primary instrument for teaching and research. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the library has become the heart of the most progressive institutions. 
The standing of the librarians themselves, however, has not always kept pace 


with the library's changing character. . . .” 


In these thoughtful words Dr. Downs introduces ever their viewpoint, all librarians in the aca 
the central theme of the sixteen papers collected demic field will want to read this attractive 
in this volume . . . in which fourteen outstand-_ collection. . . . And many other librarians will 
ing authorities explore the many aspects of the welcome the broad contribution it makes to the 
place and function of the college library—and philosophy and understanding of librarianship 


its librarian—in higher education today. What- as a whole... . 


Do you have 
these recent ACRL Monographs? 


A Stupy or FActors INFLUENCING COLLEGE AND UNIverstty LIBRARY 
COLLEGE STUDENTS To BECOME LIBRARIANS ACCREDITATION STANDARDS—1957 
Agnes Lytton Reagan Eli M. Oboler, Ruth Walling, David C. Weber. 
Monograph No. 21. $2.75 Monograph No. 20. $1.50 


From your usual dealer, or— 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street Chicago 11, Illinois 
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REFERENCE SERVICES 


OBERLY MEMORIAL AWARD 


Members are reminded that entries are now be- 
ing received for the biennial Oberly Memorial 
Award to be made in 1959 for the best bibliog- 
raphy in the field of agriculture or the related 
sciences. 

The bibliographies entered must be by citi- 
zens of the United States and issued in 1957 or 
1958. Entries will be judged on accuracy, scope, 
usefulness, format, and special features such as 
explanatory introductions, annotations, and in- 
dexes. Each entry should be accompanied with a 
letter stating that it is submitted for considera- 
tion for the Oberly Award, and that the author is 
a U. S. citizen. Copies of the entries will be re- 
turned after the competition if requested at the 
time they are submitted. 

Seven copies of each entry should be sent to 
Francis P. Allen, chairman, Oberly Memorial 
Award Committee, University of Rhode Island 
Library, Kingston, R.I., not later than March 15, 
1959. 


ISADORE GILBERT MUDGE CITATION 


In accordance with the establishment of this 
award to honor the memory of Isadore Gilbert 
Mudge, it is hoped by the RSD committee that 
the first citation may be awarded at the Wash- 
ington ALA Conference in June 1959. 

The citation will be awarded to a person who 
has made a distinguished contribution to refer- 
ence librarianship in one or more of a number 
of forms as noted in the October ALA Bulletin. 

Librarians and others interested are invited 
to make nominations for this award and to sub- 
mit information supporting their nominations for 
consideration by the committee in making its 
selection. Suggestions and recommendations 
should be sent to the chairman of the RSD Com- 
mittee on the Mudge Award, Lydia M. Gooding, 
- 106 Morningside Drive, New York 27, N.Y., 
by January 15, 1959. 


STUDY OF THE WILSON INDEXES 


This RSD committee, Jerome K. Wilcox, 
chairman, was set up to study and advise the 
H. W. Wilson Company, at its request, on prob- 
lems relating to the selection of periodicals for 
inclusion in its various indexes. So far it has 
completed studies and recommendations with the 
cooperation of subscribers for the Reader’s 
Guide, International Index, and the Industrial 


ANNOUNCING 
FOR ’59 


YOUNG LIVING 
By Nanalee Osborne 
Clayton 


The first homemaking book for 
seventh and eighth grade chil 
lren. Of interest to both boys 
and girls of the “‘enterteen"’ age 
Covers all aspects of modern 
homemaking with emphasis on in 
lividual development. 320 pages, 
well-illustrated by over 400 cur 
rent photos and drawings. $3.60 


HOMEMAKING FOR TEEN-AGERS, Book 2 
By McDermott and Nicholas 


A book for se~ior high readers. Up-to-the-minute in text and 
illustration; provides answers for today’s more complex home, 
family and social problems. Projects included $4.96 


EARLY ADOLESCENT ART EDUCATION 
By Carl Reed 


One of the most valuable contributions ever made to the field 
f art education. Proven methods of developing art apprecia- 
tion and creative expression, of presenting art fundamentals 
of discussing social aspects of art are offered. For teachers, 
counselors, supervisors and advisors $4.80 


WATCH REPAIR By Harold C. Kelly 


Thorough discussion of watch repair—from mechanics to his 
tory. $4.95 


These and other popular Bennett books may be ordered direct 


fron 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 


128 Duroc Bidg. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


The Book Everyone Wants — 
Ready December, 1958 


ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 


and 


POWER PROJECTS” 


PRODUCED WITH COOPERATION OF 
U.S. & CANADIAN AUTHORITIES. 

COMPLETE AND AUTHENTIC STORY 
OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST ENGI. 
NEERING PROJECT TOLD FROM THE 
TIME OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
RIVER UP TO THE COMPLETION OF 
THE BILLION DOLLAR JOB. FULL 
BOUND IN GOLD STAMPED LEATHER. 
ETTE, THE BOOK CONTAINS AT LEAST 
100 PAGES AND OVER 500 ILLUSTRA. 
TIONS. SIZE 9” x 12”. 


PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 
$5 per copy, FOB Montreal 


Send check or money order to 


REID & BOULTON PUB. CO. 
1508 Mountain Street Montreal, Canada. 





{rts Index. Based on a study of the /ndustrial 
{rts Index, this index was discontinued on Jan- 
uary 1, 1958, and was replaced by two new in- 
dexes, Applied Science and Technology Index, 
and Business Periodicals Index. 

The RSD committee voted to take up next the 
study of the Art Index, which is now under way. 
{ group of specialists in art has been added to 
the general committee as a subcommittee, with 
III, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art Library, as subcommittee chairman. On the 
subcommittee with Mr. Humphry are Miss Gerd 


Bernard Kar- 


James Humphry 


Muesham, Cooper Union Library; 
pel, Museum of Modern Art Library; Julia Sa- 
Newark Public Library; Phyllis A. 


Reinhardt, Art Library, Yale University. 


bine, and 

All subscribers have been requested to make 
suggestions for new subject fields to be added 
and for periodical titles to be added or dropped. 
The subcommittee has prepared a master list of 
periodical titles for inclusion, which is to be 
sent to all subscribers for checking current sub- 
scriptions for information of the committee. A 
final voting list is expected to be sent to sub- 
scribers by the fall of 1958. 

It is planned to continue this general com- 
mittee until all of the Wilson indexes have been 
studied. 


ARCHIVES 


It was recommended by the Steering Commit- 
tee on Implementation of the Management Sur- 
vey that the former ALA Archives Committee be 
discontinued and its responsibilities be dispersed 
among the appropriate divisions. This decision 
has been questioned by some members as not 
being the best solution of the archives problem. 
The ALA Committee on Organization has this 
matter under consideration and has asked the 
Reference Services Division to consider having 
archives included in its field of responsibility. 


RSD has been asked to study the matter and 


report its recommendations to the committee on 
Organization at the 1959 Midwinter Meeting. 


FACTS AND FACES 


The biographical handbook of the ALA Coun- 
{LA Council 
in 1958, was such a success that a 1959 edition 


cil, issued as Facts and Faces—the 


has been requested. The record registration at 
San Francisco quickly exhausted the supply of 
this booklet and made it a collectors’ item. 

The H. W. Wilson Company, through whose 
generosity the booklet was published for ALA, 
has signified its willingness to do another edition 
for 1959. The RSD has again assumed responsi- 
bility for compilation, under the direction of the 
excellent committee consisting of Con- 


Winchell, Helen E. Wessells, 


Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, chairman. 


same 


stance M. and 


COMMITTEE ON NEW REFERENCE TOOLS 
The New Tools, 
which was originally formed in 1942, was trans- 
ferred in 1957 from the 
and Research 
ices Division as a result of the reorganization. Its 


Committee on Reference 
Association of College 
Libraries to the Reference Serv- 
functions as redefined at that time are “To ad- 
vise on, encourage, and promote the compilation 
and publication of needed reference tools, and 
to keep the library profession informed of devel- 
opments.” 

In accordance with these functions the com- 
mittee is now working up a list of titles of 
needed reference works. This will be submitted 
to the membership of RSD for additional titles 
and comments. Suggestions and comments from 
the entire profession will be welcome in respect 
to this list when it appears and on any other 
matter concerning reference tools at any time. 
Correspondence should be addressed to the 
chairman, John L. Nolan, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 
Processed and Cataloged 


ALANAR BOOK PROCESSING CORP. 


Wholesalers of Processed and Cataloged Books 
109-13 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 8, N.J. 


ALL WORK PERFORMED UNDER PROFESSIONAL SUPERVISION 
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WASHINGTON 
REPORT 






by Germaine Krettek 


On January 7, 1959, the Eighty-sixth Congress 


will and there will undoubtedly be 
many new members in the various state delega- 
tions. All of the both old, 
need to be thoroughly acquainted with the Li- 
Services Act 
activity begins. 
Before congressmen returned to Washington, 
whether 
libraries—to 


two 


convene 


members, new and 


brary program when legislative 


therefore, is the time for each of you 
friend of 
and 


librarian, trustee, or a 
with 


senators. Each congressmen needs to know how 


visit your representative your 
much his active support of the program means 
to the people of his district and his state. Tell 
him of the progress that has been made, stress- 
ing projects or plans for his own areas. Better 
still, arrange to show him personally some phase 
of activity resulting from the federal grant pro- 
gram. Point out what still needs to be done be- 
fore all the citizens of your state have good li- 
brary service. Congressmen who really under- 
stand the LSA program and its accomplishments 
will take a more active part in securing adequate 
appropriations. 

Work on the Fiscal 
1960 is already well under way. It will take con- 
tinued effort on the part of all of us who are 


President’s budget for 


vitally concerned with the successful develop- 
ment of this valuable program to insure the ap- 
propriation of adequate funds in order to reach 
our goals. 

This year we were successful in obtaining $6 
Fiscal 1959. Next will 
aim for the full amount of the authorization, 

7,500,000. To obtain this amount, however, we 
will need strong Congressional support represent- 


million for year we 


ing both political parties. 

If your state is not already able to match for 
the full authorization, plans should be made 
without delay to secure these necessary funds 
from your state legislature. Information avail- 
able at this time indicates that six states and one 
territory probably will not be able to match their 
full allotment for the current fiscal year. Twenty- 
seven states and two territories, however, have 
overmatched funds. All states and 
(except Delaware, Indiana, and Wyoming) are 
now participating in the LSA program. 


territories 


When the Eighty-fifth Congress adjourned 
sine die on August 24, all bills not acted upon 










died with the close of the session. 

The bill to revise the laws relating to deposi- 
libraries, H.R.13140, which had been intro- 
duced by Hays (D., 
Ohio), passed the House without opposition on 
July 21. The chairman and members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
which the bill was subsequently referred, ac- 
knowledged its merits and importance but ex- 


tory 
Representative Wayne L. 


pressed regret that it was received too late for 
Senate action to be taken in the Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress. 

By roll call vote of 187-173 the House on Au- 
gust 1 refused to consider $.3497, the Community 
Facilities bill which had previously passed the 
Senate as an anti-recession measure. Many of 
the provisions of this bill included in 
S.4323, a new housing bill, introduced by Sena- 
tors Sparkman (D., Ala.) and Fulbright (D.. 
Ark.) on August 22. The Senate bill was not re- 
since there 


were 


ferred to any committee, however, 
was objection to its being read a second time. 
In view of this interest, it seems possible that a 
similar bill will again be introduced when the 
new Congress convenes in January. 

Another bill which failed to be reported be- 


fore adjournment, after hearings by the House 


Special Donable Property Subcommittee, was 
H.R.13085, to amend sec. 203 of the Federal 


Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to provide for the donation of surplus prop- 
erty to public libraries. Representative A. S. J. 
Carnahan (D., Mo.), who introduced the bill, 
has agreed to introduce a new bill in the next 
Congress. 

The bills, 
Houses and have been signed into law: 

Legislation calling for a White House Confer- 
ence on the Aging in January 1961, was passed. 
The bill also provides appropriations up to 
$15,000 to the states to assist them in holding 
aging 


following however, passed both 


preliminary state conferences on the 
(P.L.85-908) . 

Public Law 85-905 provides for a loan service 
of captioned films for the deaf in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

For the first time in nearly a century, the 
Congress approved legislation providing broad 
federal assistance to the nation’s school system. 
The National Defense Education Act (P.L.85- 
864) is a compromise bill in which all scholar- 
ship provisions were eliminated. It sets up a 
four-year program of repayable loans to college 
students, and various aids to encourage science, 
mathematics, and language teaching. There are 
a number of sections in this legislation which 
seem to apply to school and college libraries. In- 
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terpretations of the law in regard to these areas 
are now being considered in the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act was extended through December 31, 
1959 (P.L.85-931). Under this program, surplus 
products may be sold abroad in exchange for 
foreign currencies. These counterpart funds may 
be used for abstracting, translating, indexing, 
acquiring, and otherwise making available in the 
United States materials from abroad. 

The Post Office Department has announced 
that the proposed increases in the international 
book post rates which would have raised the 
book rate to Latin America by 50 per cent and 
to the rest of the world by 331% per cent “are 
postponed until further notice.” 


In the new postal law there is some ambiguity 
regarding the minimum weight limit for pack- 
ages of materials eligible for the expanded book 
and library book rates. Until the law is clarified, 
it is suggested that librarians ask their local post 
office to get a ruling from Washington if any 
difficulties are encountered. When local post off- 
ces have queried the Post Office Department on 
this point, they have been advised to permit the 
first pound rate under the book and library book 
rate (9¢ and 4¢ packages 
weighing less than 16 ounces. Packages should 
be clearly marked “Educational Materials” or 
“Library Materials,” as the may be. It 
should also be remembered that cate- 
gories of materials other than books are now 
eligible for these rates. 


respectively) on 


case 
several 


INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This index is compiled by the University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana, and is based 
on monthly circulation reports from 39 public 
libraries which are known to constitute a rep- 
resentative sample of all United States public 
libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) popu- 
lation. In each case the index value is the 


median of the 39 libraries’ percentages found 
when their current circulation figure is di- 
vided by their own circulation figures for 
1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 1939). 
For further information see pages 334-35 of 


1949 ALA Bulletin. 


the November 


QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 39 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
1956 to DATE (CORRESPONDING QUARTER OF 1939 = 100). 


Apr 


Index Value 106 


Per Cent Juvenile : 52 
Per Cent Adult Fiction 24 
Per Cent Adult Nonfiction j 24 


1947 


1958 


> 
S 


July Oct Jan. 


July Oct 


119 
45 
32 
23 


mm uN 


- - bw 


oo 


Note: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 32-39 libraries, since not all 39 li- 


braries are able to supply all the needed data. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-0-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT*%3.440° BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 


No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L. New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


Just Published 


the INTEGRATION 
of HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 


by Oliver L. Reiser 
Prof. of Philosophy, Univ. of Pgh. 


Acknowledging Pres. Eisenhower's challenge of the 
“need for an integrated education in the same per- 
son."' A study of formal foundations and social impli- 
cations of unified science. 


Order Now—496 pages, $8 
NOW—Handbook of Private Schools, $10 
PORTER SARGENT 


educational publisher 45 years 


11 Beacon St. Boston 8 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin November 1958 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SALE 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 


our specialties. Foreign books and periodicals 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 
352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston 16, Mass. 


is one of 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 
1889. Largest and best selections anywhere. 
Please send us your list of Duplicates for Sale. 
Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 
13th St., New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont; Speech; etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 
23 East 4th St., New York 3. 

SCIENTIFIC and Technical Journals wanted 
to buy and sell. A.L.A., Ashley, 27 East 21, New 
York 10, N.Y. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, 1952—ex- 
cellent condition. $55. post paid——De Mazenod 
Library, Box D, Bucksport, Me. 

OLD LIBRARY. Some collector’s items. Alice 
B. Crutcher, Silver Lake, Leesburg, Fla. 

400 REMINGTON RAND Gray (aluminum) 
Index Visible Flexo Panels #35116.520 to 
house 2” x 5” visible registration cards. Good 
as new. Original cost $2.65 per panel. System 
so offered in quantity at $1.25 
each. Augusta Library, 540 Telfair St., Augusta, 
Ga. 

AMERICAN CATALOG 3 vols. 1900-1905; 
1905-1907; 1908-1910. Peter Smith, 1941. Brand 
new but bearing library stamp in error. $42.00. 
Nazareth College Library, 4245 East Avenue, 
Rochester (10) N. Y. 

FILMS FOR CHILDREN, selected for Art- 
istry, Imagination, Entertainment, for pre-school 
through junior high school audiences. Write for 
FREE Catalog “Children’s Films”: BRANDON 
FILMS, INC., Dept. ALA, 200 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N.Y. 


discontinued 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public and technical libraries, etc., CRU- 
SADE, largest magazine of educational opportu- 
nities also contains Administrative positions, 
Summer Jobs, Graduate Awards and Student Aid. 
No fees. Apply direct. Highly recommended 
since 1952. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed FREE. This is an im- 
portant publication for you and your library. 
1 issue, $1.00; 12 issues, yearly, $5.00. NEW 
WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD DIREC. 
TORIES for librarians and educators to sub- 
sidize the continuation of their education. 
Stipends $200-$10,000. Vol. I (1957) $3.00; 
Vol. II (just published, no duplication) $3.00; 
Both Volumes $5.00. Limited editions. Complete, 
specific information on over 400 awards in U.S. 
and overseas in each Volume. CRUSADE, Dept. 
AL, Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will 
find Library Placement Exchange an effective 
contact and recruitment medium. Each $12.00 
subscription permits a library to advertise free 
an unlimited number of job vacancies. Semi- 
monthly; nationwide. LPE, Dept. 1, Box 172, 
Ben Franklin Sta., Wash., 4, D.C. 


east 
WANTED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with de- 


gree or professional experience for active chil- 
dren’s room in a library serving a population of 
17,000. Village on Long Island Sound with good 
commuting to New York City. Salary about 
$5000, 36 hr. week, Retirement, one month vaca- 
tion, civil service. Larchmont Public Library, 
Larchmont, N.Y. 

SCHOOL OR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for 
one of eight elementary schools run by public 
library. Will have assistance of fulltime clerk. 
Residential community on Long Island Sound, 
35 miles from New York City. Library degree, 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertisements 
are submitted for insertion. 





beginning salary for fifth year, $4464. Salary 
scale, pension, Social Security. Write head li- 
brarian, Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

LIBRARY CONSULTANT on children’s serv- 
ices under expanded program of service to rural 
areas. Position open September 1. Salary range 
$4056-$5096. Apply to State Librarian, Maine 
State Library, Augusta, Me. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY 
Concord 
needs a 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 
to head a public service division which provides 
and book 


state departments, local libraries and rural resi- 


reference supplementary service to 
dents. Local libraries and rural residents write, 
phone and walk in for assistance with questions 
too difficult for Collection of 


260,000 volumes strong in bibliographies, periodi- 


local resources. 


cals, documents, essential encyclo- 
pedias and handbooks. Union catalog of holdings 
of other libraries of state is basic tool in locating 
titles. 
for size of state. Reference and union catalog 
set-up similar to recommended standard in Pub- 


lic Library Service, 1956, but there is real chal- 


government 


seldom-used Interlibrary loan extensive 


lenge in organizing and extending this basic 
service. 

Reference staff consists of three full-time refer- 
ence librarians, five library assistants. Legal and 
legislative reference responsibility of law divi- 
sion. 
Five-day week, combination Social Security and 
state retirement; sick leave and annual leave 114 
work days for every month worked; health in- 
surance optional. 

Qualifications—Graduation from accredited li- 
brary school plus reference and administrative 
experience. 
Salary—to be 
Maximum $6020. 
If interested won’t you please contact Mrs. Mil- 
dred P. McKay, N.H. State Library, Concord, 
N.H. 

THE NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY, 
Concord has an opening for an Extension Li- 
brarian to work in beautiful lake and mountain 
area of the state to help librarians and trustees 
of rural libraries. Supplementary book service is 
provided by bookmobile carrying 2000 books, 
advisory service by conferences and meetings 
with librarians and trustees. Opportunity to de- 
velop new programs such as audio-visual, speak 
before library and lay groups. Staff consists of 
extension librarian and chauffeur-clerk. 
Five-day week; combination Social Security and 


arranged. Minimum $4900 
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state retirement; sick’ leave and vacation 114 
work days for each month worked; health in- 
surance optional; travel costs paid by state. 
Qualifications: Graduation from accredited li- 
brary school required, experience desirable but 
not mandatory. 
Salary to be arranged within the scale $4876- 
$5888. 
Contact Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, N.H. State 
Library, Concord, N. H. 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. 


ices in beautiful medium-sized children’s depart- 


To direct serv- 
ment. Professional degree, experience desirable. 
One month vacation, two weeks sick leave. Sal- 
Apply: Edward 
Public Li- 


ary open; annual increments. 
R. Dax, Librarian, 
brary, Lancaster, Pa. 


ROBERT COLLEGE, an American College 


in Istanbul, Turkey, needs a qualified, experi- 


Lancaster Free 


All aspects of library service, 
1000, 
building to be completed in 1960 will mean ex- 


enced librarian. 


student enrollment of new engineering 


panded facilities. Unusual opportunity in a beau- 
tiful 
chance to travel, three-year contract, round-trip 
travel allowance. Open September, 1959. Apply 
to: Elizabeth Ralston, Near East College Asso- 
ciation, 40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 

DIRECTOR, Lynbrook Public Library, Lyn- 
brook Long Island. 20 miles from New York 
City. Newly remodeled building. Library degree 
required. 36-hour week. One 
New York State pen- 
sion and Social Security. Apply: Mr. Myron 
Dibble, President, Board of Trustees, Lynbrook 
Public Library, Lynbrook, N.Y. 

HEAD OF READERS’ SERVICE. Library 


school degree. Interesting and expanding pro- 


location. Social Security, faculty status, 


and experience 


month vacation. Under 


fessional college. Faculty status. 1 month’s va- 

cation. Write: Librarian. 

Springfield 9, Mass. 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR for rapidly expand- 


ing city of 48,000. Professional survey of services 


Springfield College. 


under way, building expansion program in pros- 
pect. Splendid opportunity for the right person. 
Start $5400. Month’s vacation, sick leave, Social 


Security, retirement. Apply: Director, Jervis 
Public Library, Rome, N.Y. 

CATALOGER. Library one hour 
from New York. New building. Campus on Long 
Island Sound. Thirty and one-half hour 
week. Attractive sick and T.1.A.A. 
retirement plans. College degree, plus accredited 
library school degree essential. $4250. B-160. 

OPENING—January 1, 1958. Librarian for 
Public Junior-Senior High School in desirable 


North Shore Long Island community within com- 


University 


seven 


leave and 
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muting distance of New York City. Fifth year li- 
brary degree and experience preferred. Salary 
range, M.A. or equivalent: $4800-$8600. Eligi- 
bility for New York State school librarian’s cer- 
tificate or willingness to take course work neces- 
sary for same required. Send résumés to Dr. 
Norman J. Boyan, Principal, The Wheatley 
School, Bacon Road, Old Westbury, N.Y. 


southeast 


CATALOGER. To assume cataloging responsi- 
bilities for central library and branches. Require 
L.S. degree. 4 weeks vacation; cumulative sick 


State 
open. 


leave, Retirement and Social Security. 
Salary Apply: Librarian, Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 

WANTED: Junior or Intermediate Librarians 
holding Library Science degrees in adult loan, 
children’s, extension, and technical processing 
departments. Salary $3960-$5040; with experi- 
ence, up to $4320 beginning salary. 40 hours work 
week; month’s vacation; Social Security; lib- 
eral sick leave. Challenging work in growing li- 
brary in friendly interesting community. 
Apply Savannah Public Library, Savannah, Ga. 

ASSISTANT CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. 
Salary $4350-$4950. Assist in developing and 
directing juvenile services. L.S. Degree required. 
Social Security, retirement system, sick leave, 
vacation. 40-hour week. Write Direc- 
tor, Kanawha County Public Library, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

CATALOGER. Position open January 1959 
for a woman in a liberal arts denominational 
40-hour week; month vacation; Social 
Security; T.I.A.A.; Blue available. Li- 
brary degree and college experience desired. 
Write Mrs. Sabra W. Barbour, Centre College, 
Danville, Ky. 


and 


Five-day ’ 


college. 


Cross 


midwest 
DAYTON UNIVERSITY. ASSISTANT to 
take charge of Reference and Periodicals. Cath- 
olic co-educational, undergraduate. Library de- 
gree. $4350-$5300. On instructional staff of fac- 
ulty. T.I.A.A. Phone or write: Brother Walter 
Roesch, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN and director wanted 
for a newly established library system in the 
Twin Cities, metropolitan area. Degree required. 
Experience desirable. Salary $6000 minimum. 
Please send application and credentials to: Mrs. 
R. F. Nelson, Farmington, Minn. 

WANTED: HEAD LIBRARIAN. Suburban 
city of 30,000. Library Science degree and some 
experience required. Staff of eight. Book collec- 
tion 37,600. Usual professional benefits. Air-con- 


ditioned building. Salary commensurate with 
background. Position available immediately. Ap- 
ply to: John S. Guthrie, Pres., Library Board, 
Chicago Heights (Ill.) Public Library. 

HEAD OF REFERENCE. Active department, 
2 part-time professional assistants. Generous 
book budget. Pleasant living and working condi- 
tions. Local Branch of Ohio State University 
opening in Sept. Four weeks vacation. Salary 
$4400-$5400. Other benefits. Inquire: The Li- 
brarian, Mansfield Public Library, Mansfield, 
Ohio. (Population served 80,000). 


CHILDREN LIBRARIANS 
MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 


In a Detroit suburb of 130,000. Challenging 
position for one with A.L.A. qualifications. Good 
promotional advantages. Beginning salary $4813 
to $5540 per yr. Write to Personnel Department, 
City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

MICHIGAN STATE LIBRARY, LANSING 
GENERAL REFERENCE LIBRARIAN (II) 
Salary range $5011-$6305, with beginning salary 
dependent background. 
Minimums: Undergraduate degree, plus library 
school degree, plus at least one year of reference 
experience. Candidates offering training or refer- 
ence experience in the social sciences are pre- 
ferred. Duties are those of a general reference 
assistant in a unit staffed by a Head, plus three 
other reference librarians, and include work on 
the subject collections, and bibliographical ac- 
tivities. The State Library is located in an expand- 
ing center of government, business and heavy in- 
dustry. It offers a vigorous program of state-wide 
service, including State Aid and Federal Aid, 
New State Library building authorized. 40 hour 
week (five days), 13 working days annual leave, 
sick leave, longevity, retirement, Civil Service, 
plus optional benefits. Apply to: Charles L. Hig- 
gins, Assistant State Librarian, Michigan State 
Library, 125 E. Shiawassee St., Lansing 13, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree for city 
of 7000 on Lake Michigan. Take over new build- 
ing in early fall. Book stock 15,000, monthly cir- 
culation 4000. Salary depending on qualifications 
and experience. Position open September 15, 
1958. Apply to John D. Callaghan, 117 Superior 
St., South Haven, Mich. 

HEAD CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN and Ref- 
erence Librarian. Children’s librarian to super- 
vise an extensive program of services. Refer- 
ence librarian for a busy department with excel- 
lent book collection. B.L.S. or M.L.S. required. 
Salary to be arranged. Minimum $4620. 40-hour 
week; 4 weeks vacation; sick leave: 50% of 
hospitalization paid by library. Retirement: 


upon experience and 
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Municipal and Social Security. Apply to: Marie 
W. Barkman, Librarian, Mead Public Library, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


HEAD OF ADULT SERVICES. 


with 5th year degree and several years profes- 


Librarian 


sional experience. Salary $4600 per year, three 
weeks weeks sick 40-hour, 
John N. Head Li- 
Public Massillon, 


leave, 
Storck, 
Library, 


vacation, two 


week. Apply 
Massillon 


5-day 
brarian, 
Ohio. 
ADULT LIBRARIANS, Children’s and Young 
Adult Librarians needed for busy branches in 
large, active system. Opportunity for community 
work with chance for advancement. Catalogers 
with American history and archival material 
background or Social Sciences, including politi- 
active 


and wanted for 


Catalog Department. 5th year library 


cal science economics, 


science 
degree. Salary range $4555-$5692, depending on 
Five day, 361% Four 
weeks vacation, pension, Social Security, sick 
leave, hospitalization. Apply: Mrs. K. B. Steb- 
bins, Personnel Director, Detroit Public Library, 
5201 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 

GRACE A. DOW MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
invites applications for position of Reference 
Librarian. Initial salary $5050 with automatic 
$5250 at months, to 
end of first 
$5850 at end of third year. 
scribed in Library Journal 
45,000 people. Pleasant 
ence work and advising readers in a stimulating, 


experience. hour week. 


end of six 
Merit 
New Library de- 
12-1-55 


combination of 


increases to 


$5450 at year. increases to 
serving 
refer- 


responsive community. Responsible to supervi- 
A.L.A. 


accredited library degree or an equivalent com- 


sor of adult services. Requires fifth year 


bination of education and experience. Vacation, 
sick leave, group insurance, Social Security and 
For additional information 
and application forms, write: Mrs. Lois S. Bor- 


City Hall, Midland, 


retirement benefits. 


den, Personnel Examiner, 
Mich. 

CATALOGER for land-grant college library 
in Midwest. Qualifications: 
working knowledge of | 
least 2 years of experience in cataloging scien- 
tific Salary 
Faculty status, l-mo. vac., sick leave, group life 
Soc. Sec., 40-hour week. Ap- 


5th-year degree, 


foreign language, at 


and technical publications. open. 
ins., hospital ins., 
ply: B-159. 
HEAD OF CATALOG DEPARTMENT for 
progressive medium-sized library to determine 
methods and routines of cataloging, classification 
and other technical processes; to be responsible 
for cataloging of all books, records, films, docu- 
system; and to 


Graduation 


supervise two 


ALA ac- 


ments for the 


clerical assistants. from 
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credited library school and four library 


experience required. Forty-hour week, four weeks 


years 


vacation, accumulative sick leave, hospitalization 
and retirement are employment provisions. Be- 
ginning salary $4920-$5000 depending on experi- 
ence. Apply: Muncie Public Library, 301 E. 
Jackson St., Muncie, Ind. 

SCHOOL SERVICE ASSISTANT, Public Li- 
brary Extension Department. To supervise selec- 
tion and distribution of juvenile books for use 
in 40 
service for principals and teachers. Under 45 
L.S. 


elementary schools; to provide advisory 


bachelor and degrees. Beginning 


salary up to $5950 depending upon experience 


with 


and background, credit for military experience. 
additional 
ing. Annual increments, 4 weeks vacation, 5-day 


Allowance for graduate level train- 
week, sick leave, Social Security and good re- 
New library as 
part of a new. educational-cultural center. 
Rapidly expanding city of 200,000. Apply: Per- 
sonnel Office, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

CATALOGER: i 
system. 14 catalogers in 
$4000-$5200. 


based on experience. Library degree required. 


tirement plan. air-conditioned 


Gain experience in a 


Department. 


very 
large 
Salary range Beginning salary 
Experience desirable. Month’s vacation, retire- 
group health life 


Personnel Supervisor, Cleveland 


insurance. 


Public 


ment plan, and 
Write 
Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
WANTED: HEAD LIBRARIAN 
bookmobile 
tive circulation. Must have library degree with 
should be qualified in 
relations. Salary with 
Excellent Write: 
M.D. Broadway, 


city library 


with expanding service with ac- 


some experience and 


public commensurate 
opportunity. 


604a_ E. 


qualifications. 
Charles D. Ehlert, 
Alton, IIL. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI LIBRARY has 
vacancies for cataloger and for bibliographer in 
order department; graduation from accredited 
library 


sirable; starting salary $4500 to 5500 depend- 


school required; foreign languages de- 


ing on experience; 3 week annual vacation; So- 
cial Security, university retirement, medical hos- 


pital plan optional; will hold position reasonable 


Apply to: Ralph H. 
of Missouri Li- 


time for right 
Parker, Librarian, 
brary, Columbia, Mo. 
CATALOGER to be responsible for technical 
processes in a rapidly expanding public library 
in suburban Chicago. $5400- 
$5800 depending upon qualifications. 4 weeks 


person. 
University 


Starting salary 
vacation, sick leave, pension and Social Security. 
Apply: Mary Radmacher, Librarian, Skokie Pub- 
lic Library, Skokie, Il. 

BRANCH LIBRARIANS for new positions at 
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Warren, Home of G. M. Technical 
Center. Excellent for administrative experience. 
Good salary; paid life and medical insurance 
and other benefits. Send Applications to: James 
Sterling, Director, Warren Public Library, War- 
ren, Mich. 

FIRST ASSISTANT, CIRCULATION DE- 
PARTMENT. L.S. degree and at least one year 


of professional experience. 40 hour, 5-day week; 


Michigan, 


annual vacation; 96 hours annual 
Social Security and supplementary 
Salary 
qualifications and experience. 


Publik Des Moines. 
la. 


four weeks 


sick 


state 


leave: 
$4800-$5760 depending on 
Apply: Director. 


Des Moines 9, 


plan. 
Library of 


southwest 


THANKS TO UNCLE SAM the El Paso Pub- 
lic Library needs another Head for the Circula- 
tion Department. Library Science Degree and ex- 


details 


Paso 


$4800. For 
Librarian, El 


required. Salary 
write to: Elizabeth Kelly, 
Public Library, El Paso, Tex. 

OPENING FOR ASSISTANT IN CIRCULA- 
TION DEPARTMENT. El Paso Public Library. 


Library Science Degree required. Salary $3600- 


perience 


$4000 depending on experience. For details write 
to Elizabeth Kelly, Librarian, El Public 
Library, El Paso, Tex. 

HEAD, ADULT SERVICES. Challenging new 
position as head of San Antonio Public Library’s 
reorganized subject departmental library serving 
a population of 660,000. $42,000 supplemental 
budget approved for reorganization with five new 
subject departments. L.S. degree and appropriate 
experience. Salary $5940-$7000. Write: Bill Hol- 
Antonio Public Library, San 


Paso 


man, Director, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

HEAD, BUSINESS AND SCIENCE DEPART- 
MENT. Organize and head new department in 
progressive library system serving population of 
660,000. Live in metropolitan San Antonio where 
living costs are reasonable. B.S. degree with ap- 
propriate experience. Salary $5469-$6400. Write: 
sill Holman, Director, San Antonio Public Li- 
brary, San Antonio, Tex. 

THE SAN ANTONIO PUBLIC LIBRARY is 
launching a new subject departmental program. 
Librarians I and II are needed for Business and 
Science; Art and Music; Literature and Philoso- 
phy; and History and General Reference. Salary 
for M.S. in L.S. $4230-$4860; B.S. in L.S. $3870- 
$4860. Write: Bill Holman, Director, San Antonio 
Public Library, San Antonio, Tex. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN AND ASSIST- 
ANT, Midland Public Library, Midland, Texas. 
Beginning Oct. 1, 1958. Salary begins at $4200, 
more for experience or M.L.S. Two week paid va- 


cation, sick leave, Blue Cross, Social Security. 

LIBRARY-COMMUNITY PROJECT DIREC- 
TOR for Oklahoma Un- 
equalled opportunity to acquire broad experi- 
learn skills in adult education and 
community organization working with ALA’s 
consultant staff. Salary open. Write Esther Mae 
Henke, Extension Librarian, Oklahoma State 
Library, Oklahoma City 5, Okla. 

TOPEKA PUBLIC LIBRARY. Head of Ex- 


tension Service. Staff of eight assistants. Three 


wanted immediately. 


ence and 


new bookmobiles making city community stops. 


Excellent professional working conditions. 
Woman given preference. Salary open. Apply: 
Horace S. Moses, Topeka Public Library, To- 
peka, Kan. 


pacific northwest 
HEAD LIBRARIAN. 


library serving large rural county through state- 
bookmobile. 


mail service, headquarters and two community 


Challenging position in 


owned stations, school collections, 
libraries. Climate sunny. Salary dependent upon 
experience. Send inquiry to: Chairman, Library 


Board, Malheur County Library, Ontario, Ore. 


far west 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: South Pasadena 
has attractive opening for graduate of accredited 
library school to administer Children’s service. 
Suburban city 20,000 pop. No night work. State 
retirement. Scale $4632-$5568. May hire above 
beginning salary depending on _ experience. 
Apply: Public Library, South Pasadena, Calif. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIANS. College graduation 
plus Library Science degree. For general Refer- 
ence work in Public Library. Salary $4108-$5160. 
No experience required, however, credit on salary 
scale given for experience. Community of 90,000 
population, 50 miles east of Los Angeles. Bonds 
approved for central library and three 
branch Write: Howard M. Rowe, Li- 
brarian, San Bernardino Public Library, 587 E 
Street, San Bernardino, Calif. 

SAN DIEGO CITY’S expanding library needs 
professional librarians in branch and bookmobile 


new 
libraries. 


services or to manage special collections in Sci- 
ence, Rare Books. Present salary range $378 to 
$460 mo. Outstanding employee benefit program 
includes three weeks vacation, paid sick leave, 
periodic promotional opportunities, etc. Inquire 
Miss Fowler, Room 453, Civic Center. 1600 Pa- 
cific Highway, San Diego, Calif. 
EXPANDING LIBRARY SYSTEM 
openings for Senior Librarians: one in Business 
Department and one in Technical Processes De- 
partment. Starting salary $400, annual incre- 
ments to $480. Usual fringe benefits, plus non- 


has 2 
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contributory health insurance. Requirements: 
graduation from accredited library school and 
2 years professional experience. No civil service 
examination. Apply to: City Librarian, Sacra- 
mento City Library, Sacramento 14, Calif. 

FOR A BETTER PLACE TO LIVE 
Greater Opportunities, Come to Pomona, Cali- 
fornia. Two positions open, beginning salary 
$3936-$4716, depending on qualifications. Read- 
ers Assistant: Graduates, this is a good place to 


and 


begin and advance rapidly; if you are more ex- 
perienced we have room for your special abili- 
ties in a growing library system. Assistant Chil- 
dren’s Librarian to take charge of children’s 
work in branch; this is a golden opportunity to 
advance your career under a cracker-jack chil- 
dren’s supervisor. We have a creative program 
and welcome new ideas. Pomona has liberal va- 
cation and fringe benefits. Both positions apply 
to Raymond M. Holt, Pomona Public Library, 
380 N. Main St., Pomona, Calif. 

COMBINED CITY AND COUNTY LI- 
BRARY SYSTEM, one and one-half hours from 
San Francisco, has openings for trained librar- 
ians from ALA accredited schools. Excellent op- 
portunites in an expanding system for those with 
interest and initiative. New salary scale; 40-hour, 
5-day work week; 12 days sick leave; 12 days 
vacation; state retirement system; and health 
insurance available. 

Supv. Ref. Libn. 

Branch Libn.—Extension & 

Bookmobile 

Jr. Libn.—Children $4380-5328 

Jr. Libn.—Reference $4380-5328 
5-step scale with advancement to 2nd step after 
6 months. hire above Ist Junior 
level if experienced. For application forms and 
details write Director of Library Service, Public 
Library of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Market and Hunter Sts., Stockton 2, Calif. 

CALIFORNIA: Law Refer- 


ence, Legislative Reference, Cataloging in Gov- 


$5592-6792 


5076-6168 


Can step at 


Four vacancies 


ernment Publications, and Cataloging in Gen- 
eral Reference. Hours: 8 to 5. Salary $4740- 
$5772. Rapid promotions. Write: Phyllis Dalton, 
Asst. State Librarian, Library & Courts Build- 
ing, Sacramento, Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
MAN, 39, M.S.L.S., 3 years’ public and business 


library, plus previous administrative experience, 
legal and economic background, 3 foreign lan- 
guages, N.Y. State certificate, seeks reference or 
administrative position in Greater New York or 
vicinity. B 3-W. 

MAN, 38. MS in Librarianship, Ph.D. in Eng- 


lish. Several years experience in college teach- 


796 


ing and college librarianship. Interested in po- 
sition as director of an academic library or pro- 
fessorship in a graduate library Pre- 
ferred location: East Coast. B 4-W. 

MATURE WOMAN seeks challenging admin- 
istrative position as Librarian or Chief of Cata- 
loging. Last 7 years Chief Librarian with Euro- 


school. 


pean international agency. Prefers college-uni- 
versity or International Relations Library. B 5-W. 

10 YEARS EXPERIENCE college, govern- 
ment and public libraries. 3 years college includ- 
ing library science. F., 46. Available now. Pre- 
fer college or university library, or nearby li- 
brary, so can work on degree. Will consider any 


location. Salary open. B 6-W. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
MAN, MA English 


married, Columbia, with 


college teaching experience and two years work 


in Asia with U.S. Information Service, desires 
library position either in U.S. or overseas. B 7-W. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN—$336-$391 per month. 
Interesting positions open in Oakland, California 
Public Library Attractive employment 
benefits. Library School graduation or college 
graduation plus professional level library ex- 
perience. Write Room 100, City Hall, Oakland, 
Calif. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with degree to de 
velop service in small but library minded com- 
munity in beautiful Livermore Valley, 40 min. 
from San Francisco. Salary range $4590-$5460. 
Usual benefits. Apply: Librarian, Livermore Li- 
brary, Livermore, Calif. 

RAPIDLY DEVELOPING LIBRARY in beau- 
tiful state capital and university city of 125,000, 
offers growth. 
Five-day week, month vacation, liberal sick leave, 
Social Security, state retirement fund, other bene- 
fits. Openings for Branch Librarians and Chil- 
dren’s Librarian, salary range $5250-$6050, three 
years experience and fifth year L.S. degree re- 
quired. Also Cataloger, salary range $4260-$4932, 
no experience required. Write: Bernard Schwab, 
Director, Madison Public Library, 206 North 
Carroll Street, Madison 3, Wis. 

CATALOGER-ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for 
progressive library in city of 30,000. Library 
graduate. Salary dependent on 
qualifications. Apply: Librarian, Public Library, 
Burlington, Ia. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, male or female, with 
L.S. degree for midwest city of 12,300. 40,000 
volume library, being completely refurnished, 
staff of four, paid vacations, sick leave, state 
pension, 16 miles from State College, 45 miles 
from state capital. Beginning salary $4300 up. 
Write: B-161. 


system. 


opportunities for professional 
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Whatever the subject — 
“Youll find it 


in WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia’ 
is your best advice to students 
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It’s a wonderful feeling to help a student 
who is eager to learn. That’s why more 
and more people in education direct boys 
and girls to World Book Encyclopedia 
for accurate, complete, and interesting in- 
formation on any subject studied in 
school. 


World Book Encyclopedia is expressly 
edited to meet modern educational needs. 
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All articles are written for understanding 
at the age and grade level studied. A sin- 
gle alphabetical arrangement makes fact- 
finding quick and easy. Scientifically- 
tested visual aids—pictures, maps, charts, 
and diagrams—develop understanding 
and contribute to clarity of explanation. 


Compare the World Book Encyclope- 
dia treatment of any given subject with 
any other reference work’s. We 
think that you, too, will agree 
that “You’ll find it in World 
Book Encyclopedia”’ is excellent 
ee = advice for all 
ee §=6adivice for all your patrons. 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54. Illinois 





